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A NATIONAL SCHOOL FOR COLORED YOUTH 


In a recent publication’ of The America Press certain data 
are given on the negro in the United States, the portion of the 
negro population which is Roman Catholic, and the activities 
of the Church in behalf of them. Some of the data are given 
below. They may be regarded as approximately correct, as the 
writer of the article obtained them from the records of The 
Catholic Board for Mission Work among the Colored People. 


Total number of negroes in the U. S. (1920 census) . .10,389,328 


Catholic negroes in the U. S. (about).............. 250,000 
Churches with resident pastors and schools........ 87 
Total number of churches. 132 
Negro children in parochial schools (about)........ 21,000 
Catholic negro schools in the U. S................. 133 
Catholic negro 5 
Catholic negro industrial schools.................. 3 
Catholic negro orphan asylums..................6. 11 


From an examination of these figures one is convinced that 
as Catholics we have done very little for the education of the 
250,000 negroes who are of our Faith. As a matter of fact, 
we have done very little for the education of any of the over 
10,000,000 negroes in the country. In a recent report on negro 
education, issued by the U. S. Bureau of Education, which 
contains an exhaustive study of the subject, the activities of 
the various churches are included. The total value of all 
property of Catholic negro schools was at the time the study 
was made approximately $500,000, while there were Baptist 
negro schools valued at $5,000,000, Methodist at $3,000,000, 
Presbyterian at $3,000,000, Episcopalian at $2,500,000, Con- 

‘The Catholic Mind, Vol. xx, No. 8. April 22, 1922, “Mission Work 
Among Colored Catholics,” “Negro Higher Education,” “The Patron of 


_The Missions.” Copy of this publication may be obtained from The 
America Press, Suite 4847, Grand Central Terminal, New York City. 
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gregationa! at $2,000,000, and Friends at $1,000,000. These 
valuations do not include the so-called “independent” institu- 
tions such as Hampton, Tuskegee, Fiske, Shaw, etc., which 
are supported in large part by contributions from Protestant 
churches. The actual valuation at the present time would 
probably be considerably greater than the figures given above 
as they are pre-war figures collected in 1916. The ratio, how- 
ever, will hold for the present time. 

There are many reasons why the Catholic Church has done 
so little in the past for the colored race. Principal among 
these has been the struggle in each local community through- 
out the country to build churches and schools for its home 
people. This has been such a difficult undertaking that but 
little money could be raised for outside purposes. The task 
has always been particularly difficult because the Church has 
included in its fold such a large number of immigrants of 
the Catholic faith unable themselves to assist, but for whom 
churches had to be provided. Conditions, however, are im- 
proving. The Catholic people of the United States can now 
afford to contribute to outside causes, and the number of 
vocations have increased in such proportions that priests and 
religious are available for colored work. 

The new Cardinal Gibbons Institute about to be established 
in southern Maryland in the center of what is probably the 
‘largest group of Catholic negroes of the country is an evi- 
dence of the increasing interest in the colored Catholic on the 
part of his white brethren. The school has been incorporated 
under the laws of the State of Maryland as an educational 
institution “for the purpose of providing within the State of 
Maryland a boarding and day school for the education of 
colored youth, where they may be taught the usual branches 
of a sound English education, and where they may also receive 
the instruction and practical training in agricultural, indus- 
trial and mechanical pursuits and in such other subjects of 
instruction as may be determined from time to time by the 
Directors.” 

It will have separate departments for boys and for girls. 
It will be open for colored youth from all parts of the country 
who desire a thorough and practical education under Catholic 
auspices. Non-Catholics will be admitted on equal terms with 
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Catholics and will not be required to attend the religious 
instructions for Catholic students. Graduates will be fitted 
to assume leadership in moral, educational, civic, and indus- 
trial advancement in the communities from which they come. 

The institution will also conduct an “Extension Service” for 
the benefit of the negro population in the surrounding coun- 
ties, in the interest of improved farming, housekeeping, and 
industrial activities, and to meet religious, educational, social 
and economic needs. 

The school will be located not far from the spot where the 
first Maryland colonists landed in 1634, and where the first 
Mass in the thirteen original colonies was celebrated by one 
of the Jesuit Fathers accompanying the settlers. The exact 
site is a 200-acre farm, part in timber and part under culti- 
vation, located near Ridge, St. Mary’s County, Maryland. The 
front of the farm is on Smith’s Creek, a deep water inlet of 
the Potomac River. A state road is but a few hundred yards 
from the rear of the property. The land lies high above the 
water level, has excellent natural drainage, and is capable 
of development into a high state of cultivation. The deep 
water assures the possibility of water transportation and con- 
tains excellent oyster beds. The timber on the place is suffi- 
cient to provide lumber for the first groups of buildings 
needed. The title to the property is held by the institute with 
but a small unpaid balance. No buildings are yet constructed. 
It is hoped that funds will be obtained so that buildings may 
be ready by October, 1923. 

The management is under a self-perpetuating Board of Trus- 
tees with the Archbishop of Baltimore, ex-officio, as president 
and chairman. The other members are elected for six-year 
terms. The first board was appointed by the Archbishop of 
Baltimore upon recommendations submitted by a committee 
chosen at a public meeting in the interests of the school held 
in the Bureau of Education of the National Catholic Welfare 
Council, April 25, 1922, at which His Grace was present. 
By-laws which have been adopted provide for the safeguard 
of any property or funds which the school may possess under 
a Finance Committee of which Senator David I. Walsh is 
chairman, and for the conduct of the school under an Execu- 
tive Committee of which the Archbishop of Baltimore is chair- 
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man. The Board of Trustees in its membership includes per- 
sons both of the white and negro races. The majority, but 
not all of the board, are active members of the Roman Catholic 
Church. The board, as now constituted, includes the 


following: 


Most Rev. Michael J. Curley, D.D., Archbishop of Baltimore, 
Md., President. 

Admiral William 8. Benson, U. 8. Shipping Board, Washing- 
ton, D. C., First Vice-President. 

William 8. Aumen, State Deputy of Knights of Columbus, Bal- 
timore, Md., Second Vice-President. 

A. ©. Monahan, Director of N. C. W. C. Bureau of Education, 
Washington, D. C., Secretary. 

Lawrence P. Williams, Wynne, Md., Treasurer. 

Right Rev. Owen B. Corrigan, D.D., Auxiliary Bishop, Bal- 
timore, Md. 

Michael J. Slattery, Executive Secretary of National Council 
of Catholic Men, Washington, D. C. 

George C. Mantz, Vice-President of Baltimore District Council 
of National Council of Catholic Men, Baltimore, Md. 

Rev. John La Farge, 8.H., Ridge, Md. 

Rev. James Brent Matthews, S.J., Pastor, Bel Alton, Md. 

Rey. Jon B. Creeden, 8.J., President of Georgetown Univer- 
sity, Washington, D. C. 

Right Rev. Msgr. James Roger Matthews, Pastor of St. 
Cyprian’s Church, Washington, D. C. 

Very Rev. Louis B. Pastorelli, Superior of St. Joseph’s Society 
of the Sacred Heart, Baltimore, Md. 

Rev. Patrick Eugene Conroy, Pastor, Bryantown, Md. 

Honorable David I. Walsh, U. S. Senator from Massachusetts. 

Honorable Joseph E. Ransdell, U. 8. Senator from Louisiana. 

J. Leo Kolb, Washington, D. C. 

L. Hollingsworth Wood, New York City. 

Louis Hays Dos Passos, New York City. 

William Mueller, Chief Probation Officer, Supreme Bench of 
Baltimore, Baltimore, Md. 

J. Allan Coad, Leonardtown, Md. 

Miss Agnes G. Regan, Executive Secretary of National Council 
of Catholic Women, Washington, D. C. 

Miss M. Agnes Powers, State Regent, Catholic Daughters of 
America, Baltimore, Md. 

Eugene A. Clark, Principal of Miner Normal School, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Mrs. Carrie Smith, California, Md. 

Robert H. Terrell, Judge, Municipal Court, Washington, D. C. 

Frank Thomas, California, Md. 

Gonza R. Wade, Malcolm, Md. 
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George S. Ralph, Probation Officer of Juvenile Court, Bal- 
timore, Md. 
Miss Nannie H. Burroughs, Washington, D. C. 

The school will supplement the educational work of the 
existing public and parochial elementary schools. It will 
provide both academic courses and trade education in par- 
allel courses, following the successful lines of procedure of 
such well-known institutions for the colored race as Hampton 
Institute and Tuskegee Institute. The school will be equipped 
to give practical and technical courses in agriculture, the 
building trades, and in household economy. It will give also 
professional courses to prepare students for teaching in the 
elementary schools of the surrounding territory. The spiritual 
welfare of the students will be under the immediate charge of 
a chaplain selected by the president of the Board of Trustees. 
The faculty will be of the colored race. It will have the powers 
and duties ordinarily resting upon a school faculty. 

The schoo] will be supported largely by voluntary contribu- 
tions, particularly from Catholic organizations throughout the 
United States. It has the endorsement of the National Coun- 
cil of Catholic Men and of other Catholic societies. It is hoped 
that certain individuals interested in the education of the 
colored race will provide the means for erecting buildings to 
be dedicated to themselves or to members of their family as 
memorials. The farm and oyster beds will be made as pro- 
ductive as possible to assist in the support of the institution. 
The students will pay fees according to their ability. For the 
majority, however, it will be impossible to charge tuition. 

The late Cardinal Gibbons furnished the money to purchase 
the site for the school. The next step in its development was 
made possible by the colored Catholics of the District of 
Columbia and nearby churches who have organized themselves 
under the title of “The Federated Colored Catholics 
of Washington and the Vicinity” to raise money for this 
project and also to assist in a number of other undertakings 
needed by the colored population. Following the example of 
this group, the colored Catholics of Baltimore and vicinity 
and the colored Catholics in the southern counties of Mary- 
land are taking various steps.to raise money for the school. 

ArtHur C. MonaHan. 


MODERN LANGUAGE STUDIES IN AMERICAN 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


In ancient Rome the study of the Greek language consti- 
tuted an important part of the student’s curriculum. In the 
Middle Ages again we find in European higher institutions of 
learning that the classical Greek and Latin authors were read 
and interpreted with great zeal and industry. Even our mod- 
ern times, with all their practical tendencies, have not rejected 
the study of the classics. The modern languages, however, 
are today taking more or less the place of the so-called dead 
languages. 

Up to a century ago the study of modern foreign languages 
was hardly known in American schools and colleges. Let us 
hear what Meriwether has to say concerning the status of 
modern languages in colonial days: 

Like a spark on a bare plain of darkness is the experiment 
with a French tutor at Harvard in 1735, Langloissorie, who 
held a very subordinate post there to give training in this 
Latin offshoot. But to the Puritan he was a Frenchman and 
therefore dangerous to piety and morality. He was charged 
with heretical performances in his classes and there was 
much disturbance of heart among the faithful pedagogues 
lest his unorthodox pronouncements had found lodgment in 
the immature minds. He was investigated, cleared of the 
charge, but it was felt safest that he be removed.’ 


Thus one can see that the French language did not enjoy 
a great popularity among the venerable pedagogues and schol- 
ars of Harvard. The disinterest in modern languages was 
undoubtedly due to the fact that the colleges in those days 
were, generally, schools of divinity and as such they naturally 
paid more attention to the old languages, the knowledge of 
which was of greater value to the theological students than 
the modern tongues. This unfavorable attitude toward the 
living languages changed when the pioneer colleges of America 
gradually threw off their theological cloak and adopted a 
curriculum which was more suited to the needs of the secular 
student. We find, then, that “in Harvard, Yale and Princeton 


‘Meriwether, Colonial Curriculum, p. 156, 1907. 
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the decline of divinity and the continued disregard of Hebrew 
are not more gradual than the rise and recognition of modern 
languages and history.”? French was the first modern lan- 
guage that was introduced in the American student’s curricu 
lum as an extra study; German followed some years later. 
The first professorship in French seems to have been estab- 
lished at the College of William and Mary in 1779. In the 
latter part of the eighteenth century the theological students 
of Harvard were permitted to substitute French for Hebrew. 
In 1816 George Ticknor was made Professor of French, Span- 
ish and Belles Lettres at Harvard. A few years later, in 
1825, the University of Virginia introduced the modern lan- 
guages as part of the student’s curriculum. Carl Follen was 
appointed Professor of German at Harvard in 1825. Three 
years later Henry W. Longfellow was teaching French, Span- 
ish, Italian and German at Bowdoin College. With the intro- 
duction of the elective study system the modern languages 
gained in popularity and today we find all high schools and 
colleges of this country giving full courses in French, German 
and Spanish; some of them offer also Italian. 

Now, what are the aims and the purposes of modern lan- 
guage studies? This question has been answered differently 
by various pedagogues. I would like to cite here what Prof. 
C. O. Davis has to say about the aims of the study of modern 
foreign languages in the high schools: (1) To enable students 
to acquire a practical knowledge of the languages applicable 
to commercial and industrial needs and to the needs of trav- 
elers in foreign countries and to facilitate communication with 
foreigners who have found new homes in America; (2) to 
develop the mind by the discipline “peculiar to the study of 
foreign languages”; (3) to help in the study of English; (4) 
to acquaint the pupils with the ideals, civilization and litera- 
ture of foreign lands, and to develop a tolerant, sympathetic 
interest in their peoples and their customs; and (5) to foster 
a national and international spirt of cooperation and comity.’”* 


*Snow, L. F., “The College Curriculum in the United States,” p. 78. 
Columbia Univ., 1907. 

*Davis, Calvin O., High School Courses of Study, p. 35. Univ. of 
Michigan, 1914. 
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The venerable Prof. Edw. 8. Joynes, of California University, 
suggested that, for the purpose of higher education, the modern 
languages, like the ancient languages, must be taught with a 
view to linguistic discipline and to literary culture.* I could 
cite here many other opinions and suggestions; however, may 
those mentioned above suffice to summarize the aims of modern 
language studies and state that their aim is: (1) disci- 
plinary; (2) practical; (3) cultural. 

The study of a language is an effectual means of disciplining 
the mind of the student; it is a mental exercise which is in- 
vigorating and healthful and it has a beneficial influence upon 
the development of the pupil’s faculties. Those of us who 
have received a thorough training, be it in the ancient or mod- 
ern languages, know well enough that the mental exercise 
which is connected with the study of languages, is of immense 
value. The study of a language assists in developing and 
strengthening our memory, our reasoning power and our im- 
agination. 

The practical value of a modern language is known to all 
who have had opportunity to make use of it, be it in speech or 
in writing. The business man and traveler will tell us that 
the acquaintance with this or that foreign language has been 
of great profit and gain to him. The student who is pursuing 
professional studies informs us of the benefit of modern lan- 
guages in his field. The post-graduate student who has no 
knowledge of the modern languages would do better to pack 
his trunk and leave the university, while, on the other hand, 
the post-graduate, familiar with the modern languages, will 
find his research work a source of great delight and pleasure. 
As a matter of fact, a thorough research of necessity presup- 
poses a good reading knowledge of the modern languages, at 
least of German and French. There are many other instances 
which could be mentioned in regard to practical knowledge of 
modern languages. 

The cultural value of a modern language should be prac- 
tically the same as that of the ancient languages. The fact 
that the living languages facilitate a closer connection and 


‘Joynes, Edw. S., Position of Modern Languages in the Higher 
Education. 
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acquaintance with those nations whose language we have 
studied or are studying, should incite us to become thor- 
oughly familiar with their ideals, culture and civilization. 
We know a foreign nation only after we have become ac- 
quainted with every phase of its life. For this purpose we 
either must live in that foreign country, mingle with its popu- 
lation, observe its institutions, customs and life, or we may 
become familiar with that nation’s culture by reading and 
studying it, as other objective observers have seen it. In 
order to know a foreign nation, it is necessary to know its 
culture. 

From time to time an unjustified propaganda has been made 
against the study of the classics. This battle-cry is not of 
recent origin; it was heard already in the Middle Ages. Our 
modern time, with its practical tendencies, is once more a 
witness to the propaganda work against the classics. Even in 
Germany, where the classics were, and fortunately still are, 
a conditio sine qua non, men of learning and scholarly attain- 
ments demand that less time be devoted to Latin and Greek, 
and more to the modern languages. Such antagonism is un- 
pardonable, when it emanates from a philologist, even if he is 
a modern philologist. A true philologist, be he an adherent of 
the dead or the living languages, should by no means express 
antagonism to this or that language; to a true philologist all 
languages have the same philological value. 

Various suggestions have been offered as regards the se- 
quence in which one language should follow another. Pro- 
fessor G. F. Comfort, secretary and chief founder of the 
American Philological Association, proposed some years ago 
(1872) that the study of one living language should be com- 
menced by pupils between the ages of ten and twelve years.® 
Then he goes on and suggests that two years before the close 
of the academic course, the study of a second living language 
should be commenced. These two languages shall take the 
place of Latin and Greek for admission to college. During the 
freshman year the classical literature of these languages will 
be read, and the rigid philological study of them will be taken 


‘Comfort, Geo. F., Modern Languages in Education, p. 8. Syracuse, 
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up. During the remainder of the college course one study at a 
time, in other branches of science, will be pursued from text- 
books in one or the other of these languages. During the 
senior year the history of these languages, their relation to 
cognate languages, and the history of their literature will be 
introduced as elective studies. The study of Latin will be 
commenced at the beginning of the sophomore year, that of 
Greek at the beginning of the junior year. Each will be 
studied one year or more, according to the choice of the stu- 
dent. Comfort wants the modern languages first because, 
as he says, students are reading Virgil and Homer at an age 
when no person would think them fitted for the study of the 
corresponding classical works in modern literature, as Dante’s 
Divina Commedia, Schiller’s Wallenstein, ete. 

Although there is some sound merit in Comfort’s sugges- 
tions, still I cannot see any reason why the living languages 
should be used as introduction to further linguistic studies. 
Comfort excuses his suggestion by the fact that immature 
minds of youthful students are unable to “digest” Virgil or 
Homer. That pioneer philologist would have rendered a great 
service to American education and language studies is he had, 
instead of the above suggestion, proposed a revolutionary 
movement in the teaching of foreign languages in this coun- 
try. I disagree with him that a student at the age of twelve 
is unable to read Virgil or Homer profitably. The fault lies 
not with the immaturity of the student; it lies with the present 
system of teaching languages, especially as far as Latin and 
Greek are concerned. How can a student, according to the 
past and present system in this country, read profitably even 
Caesar if this author is placed in his hands after one year 
of Latin? In one year of Latin he becomes acquainted with 
the most essential parts of the elementary grammar, of which 
syntax does not form a part. Under such circumstances 
the reading, even of an “easy” Latin author, becomes a 
drudgery and misery and it may leave with the student a dis- 
like and distaste for any other foreign language. A movement, 
proceeding from the Latin and Greek Department of the 


*Comfort, ibid., p. 9 ff. 
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Catholic University, is now on foot to better the conditions 
as regards the teaching of the classics at least in our Catholic 
high schools and to make the study of those languages more 
intensive, profitable and sound than they have been in the 
past. This movement, I trust, will not fail, because it is 
headed by an energetic, vigorous and progressive mind. 

Latin, in my opinion, should be the language which a pupil 
might study first. Through this ancient language, rich in 
inflection and syntax, we study or learn to know the grammar 
of our mother tongue. It alffords a better opportunity to 
become acquainted with the parts of speech than any of the 
modern languages. Teachers of modern languages would 
save time if their pupils would enter their class rooms pre- 
pared with a thorough knowledge of grammar. After a thor- 
ough foundation in Latin elementary grammar, any of the 
languages may follow, either Greek or any of the modern 
foreign languages. 

Another suggestion has been made as regards the sequence 
of foreign languages: The study of foreign languages should 
be delayed until the child is thoroughly familiar with its 
mother tongue and until it is in a position to profit by the rela- 
tion of the foreign language to its mother tongue. And in this 
connection is has been suggested to introduce first that foreign 
language which has the closest relationship to the pupil’s 
native tongue, e.g., a German pupil should, according to this 
plan, study first Dutch, then English, then Latin and finally 
French; or let us take an English student: first German, 
then French and finally Latin; or Latin in his case may pre- 
cede French, since the latter language has developed out 
of the former. 

The two methods generally followed in the instruction of 
foreign modern languages are the direct, also called natural or 
imitative, and the indirect or scientific method. The so-called 
direct method had its forerunners even in the Middle Ages. 
In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries this method was 
advocated by the so-called “language master” (Sprachmeister) , 
who had, for the most part, no scientific training in modern 
languages.’ At end of the last century the direct method 


"Traugott, Fr., Darstellung und Kritik der Methode Gouin, p. 5. 
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found a strong advocate in the person of Francois Gouin. He 
laid his theories down in his work entitled “L’art d’enseigner 
et d’étudier les langues,’ Paris, 1894. This French pedagogue 
says that the child should acquire a foreign language in the 
same way in which it learns its mother tongue. The spoken 
word must always and everywhere precede the written word. 
In his enthusiasm over the success of his theory Gouin ex- 
claims: “C’est done 800 heures que demande l'étude com- 
pléte d’une langue: 800 heures au minimum. Disons 900 pour 
étre laise et parer Vimprévu.” Gouin suggests his theory 
not only for the study of the modern but also of the ancient 
languages. A systematic study of grammar is entirely dis- 
regarded by him. Gouin’s method is very laudable for the 
purpose of teaching a foreign language to a little child at the 
age of four or six, but how could it be properly and success- 
fully applied to a systematic study with high-school or college 
students? Professor Hewet, of Cornell University, said in 
his essay: “The Natural Method”: “A defect of the so-called 
‘natural’ method is that it appeals to the memory exclusively 
and, unless supplemented by other methods, leaves the student 
with a bare knowledge of the idioms taught, but destitute of 
the principles and analogies of the language, beyond those im- 
parted by oral practice. Students so taught are often deficient 
in a systematic knowledge of the inflections, and their subse- 
quent progress is less thorough than that of pupils who have 
been trained by established methods.”* With the direct 
method much time is wasted by the constant repetition of 
phrases and expressions which frequently do not mean any- 
thing to the pupil. It is strange that the direct method is ad- 
vocated generally by those teachers who are lacking the neces- 
sary philological training. It is the method used by the aver- 
age governess, the “mademoiselle” or “Fraulein.” 

In conclusion I would like to say that there is but one 
method which may be employed successfully in our schools: the 
established indirect, or scientific method, that method which 
can lay claim to a period extending over many centuries past. 
In order to gain a coherent and thorough knowledge of a lan- 


*‘Hewet, W. T., Methods of Teaching Modern Languages. Essay: 
“The Natural Method,” pp. 47-48. Heath & Co., 1893. 
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guage, it is necessary to absolve a course, the object of which 
was a systematic study of grammar, syntax and idioms. Only 
in this way can a high school pupil and college student gain 
a positive and possibly lasting knowledge of a foreign 
language. 

Besides the two methods just mentioned there is another 
one, which has at present many adherents, especially in Ger- 
many. It is the scientific-comparative or comparative-histori- 
cal method. The employment of this method naturally pre- 
supposes the knowledge of more than one foreign language. 
The most enthusiastic advocate of this method was Prof. Dr. 
Hermann Breymann, of the University of Munich. He pro- 
nounced his valuable theory to the philological world in a 
lecture before the “Neu-philologischer Verein” at Munich, in 
1876.° As the term indicates, it is a method of teaching a 
foreign language by comparing it with the mother tongue in 
certain already known points or with other languages already 
known to students. Prof. Breymann maintained that by the 
comparative-historical method the learning of a foreign lan- 
guage is alleviated, because the teacher is striving to take 
part of the burden from the pupil’s memory in favor of reason. 
The genial philologist says: 

Who has not heard it said that the knowledge of Latin is 
of great value to the student of French! And this is very 
correct. It is, therefore, so much more to be regretted that 
the knowledge of Latin is not utilized with the practical study 
of French and this for the simple reason that only a very 
small number of teachers takes the trouble to call the stu- 
dent’s attention to the analogies existing between the two 
languages. The teacher should indicate some of the principal 
laws according to which Latin has developed into French, 
in order to enable the student to bring to his consciousness 
the Latin words already known to him, in their French cloak, 
without tedious and mechanical memorizing.’® 

What is true of the relationship between the Latin and 
French is true also of English and German. 

From my own experience as a student of languages and as 
a teacher I may say that, next to the scientific indirect method, 


*Breymann, Hermann. Sprachwissenschaft und neuere Sprachen. 
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the scientific-comparative is the most profitable one. In high 
schools the teacher of languages will have to proceed cau- 
tiously and carefully with this method; in colleges, however, it 
may be employed generally and with great success. There are 
always students who have a natural talent and preference for 
languages, and such students will welcome the comparative 
method for the reason that it helps them to retain more readily 
and firmly the foreign linguistic elements and then again, 
that they are enabled to utilize the knowledge already acquired 
in another linguistic field by means of independent mental 
activity. The introduction of this method might be of great 
value especially in high schools and colleges where the hu- 
manistic studies, with the inclusion of the modern languages, 
are cultivated. 
Leo Benrenpvr. 


PROJECTS IN SECOND YEAR LATIN 


Certain subjects lend themselves readily to project teaching, 
but the teaching of a language, especially Latin, which calls 
for much linguistic drill, would on account of limited time 
seem to preclude ventures into problems and projects. Yet, 
linguistic drill need not necessarily disregard a matter so 
important as coordination of ancient life and ancient thought 
with our own. When a student is reading Caesar, he sees a 
Caesar clothed with syntax rather too heavily for personal 
acquaintance, but it is a teacher’s duty to make the man 
human by showing how vitally influential he was in moulding 
the events of his time and affecting, thereby, period after 
period of history. And, since the period of the Gallic Wars 
was one crucial in the history of mankind, not merely for then, 
but for now, with such a question of paramount interest as, 
“Shall democratic government continue to exist?” projects 
in the field of Caesar study become varied and interesting. 

Bagley says, “The aim of the lesson should relate the forth- 
coming subject-matter to the needs of the child; that is, it 
should seize upon some need and show how it may be satis- 
fied.” This applies to subject-matter in general as well as 
to the individual lesson. So it happened thus: The second 
year Latin class came on this year, detesting the subject, 
because about three-fourths of the class had fallen below 
expectation in the first year. The only need they felt for 
Latin was not of the stirring kind—they needed it for credit. 
How the teacher dreaded that class! And yet, now she can 
truly say, she never had a class in Latin from which she 
derived more pleasure. Why? Well, perhaps because, know- 
ing where we stood, we got together hopefully and socially 
and tackled our problem earnestly. 

For the first six weeks we had no books. Our problem 
was to put over as much forgotten and unlearned syntax as 
possible, but we did not go at it so blindly. 

A fine little Latin story went on the board and aroused 
curiosity. The class began to pick at it. The teacher said 
- nothing. Finally, she feigned surprise that they could not 
627 
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make it out. “How can we, when we don’t know our syntax?” 
Ah! we had it. We knew just what we needed and a promise 
of much we could soon do, if the dreaded difliculties were mas- 
tered, worked like a charm. Each pupil made a list of the 
difficulties out of the selection referred to. The lists were 
put on the board, and the greatest wants gathered up. The 
library was searched for all Caesar texts and all Latin gram- 
mars. Different pupils made themselves responsible for va- 
rious knotty points. We had considerable old-fashioned drill 
as we realized we had heard that point before and it had 
not “gotten over” to stay. We kept patting ourselves on the 
back. We saw ourselves growing day by day, and occasionally, 
to swell our pride, we would tabulate points we had mas- 
tered. We were beginning to think we liked Latin. It was 
not so bad after all. Then came the books. Caesar was not 
so hard, because we worked out our lessons in advance, and 
there was not wasted time and discouragement with jar- 
gous. That little advance intensive study, and we thought 
we were able to translate fairly well. Then we changed our 
tactics. There were two sections, and rivalry was to play 
an important part and get us somewhere unawares. We made 
up our minds one day that we would like to get that history 
faster, so we started a race through the second half of the third 
and all the fourth book. We put it this way. What a pleasure 
to have time to learn more about what we were reading, to 
perfect our defective syntax, to be through before hot weather, 
ete.! It was enough. Such racing! They would not go home 
at night till the Caesar was prepared. They would volunteer 
to do more than the assignment—why, even beg an extra 
chapter and begrudge an interruption during the lesson, if 
the teacher was called to the door. How the teacher chuckled 
to herself! This was the dreaded Latin class. The second 
section, which had fewer members, being the poorest, beat 
the first by twenty minutes after a race of several weeks. How 
elated we were! We had read in Latin Caesar’s Gallic Wars, 
but there was so much we did not understand. We made our- 
selves the following problem: Chateaubriand declares that 
Caesar was the most complete man in all history; for his 
genius was transcendent in three directions, in politics, in 
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war, and in literature. “Do you think him greatest as a gen- 
. eral, as a politician or as a man of letters? 

The following went on the board and was copied in note 
books and the research began: 


a 1. What did Caesar have to deal with as regards the State? 
Officers 
Senate 
a. Condition of the Ro- Size of State 

man Government ) Results of Grecian Conquest 
Social Divisions 
| Political Parties 


b. Importance of the 
Army 
Ancestry 
Education 
Marriage 
1st Military Service 
c. His Own Position 1 Ist Speeches 
1st Command of Army 
Public Offices 
Civil War 
| Character 


d. What he had to fight with. 
(1) People 


Government 
Civilization 
Dress 
Warfare 


Customs 
Character 


{ Customs 
Character 

Divisions 

Officers 

Legionary Studies 
(2) His Own Army { Camp 

On the March 

> Siege 

| Ships 


(a) Gauls 


(b) Germans 


(c) Britons 


2. Why did Caesar fight? 

Was the War against the Helvetians a war of conquest, 
or a war of defense of civilization against the attacks of the 
Helvetians, acting under economic pressure? 


| 
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Suppose this movement had not been opposed by the genius 
of Caesar and had succeeded in making its way into northern 
Italy, what would have been the result on civilization? 

Were the reasons given by Caesar in Book 4 for this invasion 
of England the true ones? Why was the movement a wise 
one on Caesar’s part? How does it affeect us? 

Various projects came in as this study progressed. 

The fact that the army ruled, and that the Statesman who 
could also be a Soldier would be the man for Rome brought 
out the influence the favor of the Roman populace might have. 
This suggested Shakespeare’s “Julius Caesar,” studied in the 
previous year as they recalled that the environing action there 
was the Roman mob. 

A project there led to reports on every place in the drama, 
where the populace touched the action and its corresponding 
effect upon Caesar. 

Another project was in the making of campaign maps. 

Tracing routes of travel brought up army equipment, natu- 
ral resources, etc. 

One amusing project was the reproduction of Caesar’s 
camp. Our board was full of detail—for the boys especially 
wanted to omit no particular—even where it stated that the 
camp was usually near water and wood. Between times some 
villains made the camp up to date, for air planes hovered 
over, autos ran down the three streets, and the soldiers were 
running around with gas masks, German helmets and rifles. 

One most interesting project was the assignment for re- 
search and oral report of comparison of Caesar’s campaign 
with the World War. A few of the topics were: 

Associations of Names, Cities, Rivers, and Modes of War- 
fare—this included trench-digging, manner of attack, weapons, 
armor, etc. Material for this was found to a great extent in 
a new Caesar text by Kelsey. 

This project brought out the fact that no element in the 
historical content of Caesar’s commentaries is more significant 
that this, that they disclose to us, the age-old struggle between 
peoples of Celtic and German origin aligned along the Rhine— 
a struggle which has reached its awful culmination in our 
own times. 

When we had given Caesar a triumph, had followed his 


a- 
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fater career and finally laid him quietly to rest, we discussed 
again in informal debate the Statesman, the Soldier, the 
Man of Letters 

Now time was left to browse. We picked out all the diffi- 
cult constructions and had prose to our heart’s content. 

Our little project here was to make ourselves a little refer- 
ence book of syntax. Each one was to tabulate only the more 
difficult constructions, with an example in English and in 
Latin. No point was to be put down unless they felt sure 
of it. This produced much pride of conquest. 

At this point, as at intervals during the year, and always 
when necessity arose, word study-buiiding and analysis fur- 
nished projects of all kinds and threw in a zest for vocabulary 
enlargement. 

We realized we were but second-year high and that there 
was much left yet to master, but we knew that no matter when 
school closed, we would close our books with the satisfied 
feeling that we had done our best, and had some pleasure 
in doing it. 

While one cannot get away from the fact that drill is 
an important part of the Latin work, yet there is room for 
projects of all kinds. Judiciously used, they make the sub- 
ject delightful. Personally speaking, I think they change 
what might be drudgery to real pleasure, and, perhaps, a 
younger, more resourceful teacher, brought up in the method 
might make more out of it. 


Sister M. Genevieve, 0.8.U., 
Toledo, Ohio. 


| 
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HISTORY IN THE CATHOLIC SCHOOL 


In discussing the importance of any branch of study in the 
curriculum, the most important and fundamental question to 
be decided is why the subject is taught. Without a clear 
comprehension of the aim of a course, and without a definite 
conception of what we expect the course to do for the stu- 
dent, the efforts of the teacher who is called upon to impart 
the subject can scarcely be expected to prove fruitful. 

While history is one of the oldest subjects in the curriculum, 
it is frequently taught less effectively than many of the 
branches of more recent development. As experience abun- 
dantly shows, history frequently means no more to the student 
than the memorizing of dates, the accounts of battles and the 
reigns of monarchs, with the inevitable result that the subject 
is rendered uninteresting and is divested of the fascination 
which it should normally hold. Obviously enough, history 
must chronicle the facts of military and political history, 
but the knowledge of those facts is of relatively little worth 
when compared with the other elements of our spiritual and 
social heritage which history should narrate. Far from being 
a partial or fragmentary view of the past, history is the 
record of human activity in the large, a story of man’s prog- 
ress materially, socially, artistically, intellectually and 
morally. In other words, it is that grand synthesis and inter- 
pretation of past events that enables us to appreciate how our 
civilization has come to be what it is today; it is that knowl- 
edge which helps us to understand the myriad influences and 
forces that have operated to shape modern life and institu- 
tions. It is a discilpine which teaches us the manifold lessons 
that may be gleaned from the annals of the past, for at every 
epoch, history lifts sign-posts which we must read if we are 
to guide humanity onward to a higher and nobler civilization. 
In addition, it magnifies our social environment and gives 
the student a mental perspective and balance not so readily 
gained from any other subject. Finally, by imparting funda- 
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mental sociological laws, it becomes an invaluable socializing 
influence, and serves a useful moral purpose. 

If these are the reasons why history has a place in our 
schools, we can see that it is a discipline involving not merely 
the memory but also the imagination and judgment. As 
already mentioned, memory has in the past played too con- 
spicuous a role in the history class. Should the teacher of 
physics demand of his students the date of the discovery of 
Newton’s Law to the neglect of the great principle which this 
item of knowledge holds for them, his procedure would be no 
less inane than that of the history teacher who believes that 
the mastery of dates and battles is the all-important end of 
history. The dates of the great events and movements should 
be mastered, for chronology is the skeleton of history, but it 
should be remembered that in history as elsewhere memory 
is the handmaid of the higher faculties, and that the accumu- 
lation of a memory-load is fatal to mental assimilation. 

History is a powerful stimulus to the imagination. Unless 
this faculty be ready and fertile, the pageant of history loses 
its lustre. During the high-school period, the réle of the 
imagination is exceedingly important. In the active imagi- 
nation of the student, historical personages become intensively 
vivid, great movements like the Crusades become graphic and 
realistic, and his social environment is greatly widened. 

Transcending the function of memory and imagination in 
the development of historical knowledge, and more important 
than either of them, is the function of judgment and reasoning. 
It is only when the judgment of the student is appealed 
to and reacts favorably that the choicest fruit of historical 
study is garnered. Hence, the pupil should be called upon to 
trace historical movements in their causes and results; he 
should learn to see events in their true light and proportion, 
and he should come to see that individuals in every epoch are 
children of their age, and that the events of the past cannot 
be properly evaluated and interpreted by applying to them 
historical criteria appropriate and valid only for succeeding 
ages. When this is done history not only serves as a mental 
discipline, but is also of great cultural and practical value. 

One of the most general criticisms of the teaching of his- 


| 
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tory refers to the tendency to give too much stress to rela- 
tively unimportant matters. By giving too much time to de- 
tails, the significance of great movements is obscured. The 
average high-school mind is not sufficiently mature to master 
the more detailed facts of history. Such a task properly 
belongs beyond the high school, and when stressed prema- 
turely can only tend to impede the larger view which should 
be aimed at in this period. 

Another criticism which is not infrequently offered today 
is that history as taught in the schools gives too much time 
to the “dead past,” that is, the past which has not con- 
tributed to the making of our civilization. This criticism has 
undoubtedly influenced the authors of more recent textbooks 
with the result that pupils in the better secondary schools of 
today are being brought into contact with what is very fe- 
licitously termed the “living past,” or the past which lives 
on in our present, and which has moulded our modern life 
and thought. In this way the subject has become increas- 
ingly vitalized. 

As an aid to the teaching of history, the instructor should 
employ all the methods and devices at his command. Maps, 
charts, pictures, and the stereopticon are excellent material 
aids. Again, through controlled discussion, wide command of 
illustrative material, assignment of reference readings and 
topics for study, the resourceful teacher can awaken in his 
pupils an enthusiasm for history that will remain perma- 
nent through life. In the case of the more gifted pupils, the 
teaching should be especially enriched. To this end there is 
no better supplement than the reading of historical novels 
and biographies. In any year, the abler students should be 
encouraged to read many works of this character. As a rule, 
the English Department of the high school is only too glad 
to extend its cooperation in this regard. 

Nor should the teacher forget to apply the principle of 
correlation as he advances through his chapters. The his- 
tory of Rome provides an excellent background for the study 
of Latin; if Greek is taught, the student’s knowledge of Greek 
history should be frequently called upon. After all, the pur- 
suit of the classics is of little benefit unless it affords not only 
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the disciplinary values derived from linguistic study, but 
also a faithful view of the civilization which produced 
them and of the life and ideals which they reflect. At 
every step, therefore, in the study of history, correlation 
can be profitably made with the classics, geography, religion, 
English, and indeed with many other branches. Due atten- 
tion to this principle in teaching is most helpful in main- 
taining unity in the curriculum and in organizing and relating 
the content of the student’s mind. 

In the Catholic high school, the teacher is especially bound 
to stress the tremendous historic réle played by Christianity. 
The importance of this is clearly evident when it is remem- 
bered that among large numbers of non-Catholic historians a 
materialistic conception of history prevails. This point of 
view was clearly expressed some months ago by Prof. James 
Harvey Robinson in the course of the McBride Lectures at 
Western Reserve University. Dr. Robinson remarked that 
there is no positive correlation between Christianity and 
civilization. To support this contention he was content to 
repeat the oft-heard assertions about the dark ages and the 
conflict of religion and science. To those therefore who are 
of one mind with Prof. Robinson, it becomes somewhat 
anomalous to speak of our civilization as Christian. Conse- 
quently it becomes the urgent duty of the Catholic teacher to 
emphasize duly the influence of Christ, the central figure of 
all history, and to point to the unmistakable influence which 
Christianity has exerted and still exerts for the welfare of 
mankind. 

The Catholic mind possesses a wonderful historical per- 
spective. Its horizon stretches far beyond the troubled waters 
of the sixteenth century and the beginning of modern times, 
and the Catholic student and teacher share with the Church 
the experience and traditions of well-night two thousand 
years. Because of this and many other singular advantages, 
the Catholic instructor is especially favored, and has every 
reason to proclaim and defend the heritage that is his. 

Rosert H. Manoney. 
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CHURCH HISTORY IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


“Truth,” said the great Newman, “is wrought out by many 
minds working freely together.” Today philosophical con- 
tests are being fought on the battlefield of epistemology. With 
Pilate of old, men and women are asking: “What is truth?” 
Once that question is answered, there comes an instinctive 
longing to find a system or society where the coveted veritas 
can be found. And where else can it be found save in that 
Church which is the pillar and ground of truth? From the 
centurian of Calvary to Chesterton of London, belief unfal- 
tering in the Son of God means membership in His Church. 

We who are born in the true Fold find it difficult to ap- 
preciate the obstacles, trifling at times, that impede the en- 
trance of non-Catholics into the Church. To help such seekers 
after truth should be the aim of every intelligent Catholic. 
Hence every student that leaves our high schools should not 
only be fully equipped with an accurate knowledge of the doc- 
trine, structure, and mission of the Church, but he should be 
able to intelligently communicate this to others. After Chris- 
tian Doctrine, this can best be attained by the study of the 
history of the Catholic Church. If our instructors realized 
this more fully, they would lay more stress on the importance 
of Church History in the curriculum of the Catholic High 
School. It not only supplements our religious instruction. 
It completes it. It reveals the Church in action. It is a 
moving picture of nineteen centuries which portrays the 
Church putting theory into practice. 

Although church history is not an easy subject to teach, it 
can be made intensely interesting. Besides the usual enthu- 
siasm on the part of the instructor, it requires an ardent love 
of the Church. For this love to be enkindled in the hearts of 
our students, it must be founded on an intelligent knowledge 
of profane history. Many an ecclesiastical fact or event has 
been given an erroneous interpretation by historians because it 
has been taken out of its setting in political hstory. Why con- 
demn the Church for prohibiting usury in the middle ages 
when at that time capital was little more than “a barren 
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breed of metal”? Humanism takes on a different meaning 
when viewed in its relation with scholasticism. The debt of 
modern times to the middle ages is more fully appreciated 
when we try to realize what we should be today without the 
contributions of the Church during the twelfth and _ thir- 
teenth centuries. Even Alexander VI improves on acquaint- 
ance and becomes an able executive when compared with 
the saintly but incompetent Celestine V. Our ecclesiastical 
history should be presented according to modern pedagogical 
principles which will insure its educational value. 

An attractive personality on the part of the instructor 
helps greatly in overcoming the natural indifference to reli- 
gious subjects. A pleasing representation of the topic, clothed 
in good English, will gain attention when ordinary diction 
would fall on deaf ears. A good vocabulary joined to the 
art of story telling wins half the battles in the history class. 
After placing the topic or event in its proper political set- 
ting, and clearly explaining the attitude of the Church, 
weighty authorities should be cited, trustworthy references 
not ignored. At any cost, truth must be upheld, however 
painful it may be. Unpleasant pages in church history give 
an opportunity to emphasize the difference between the Church 
and any one of her members. She is the “Lilium Regis,” 
whose “scent of Paradise on the nightwind spills its sighs,” 
and it is for us to divulge “the secrets of its meaning” Let us 


“hark what sounds are in the dark, 
For His feet are coming to us on the waters.” 


A reliable text should be in the hands of the students. It 
is much to be deplored that our textbooks on this subject are 
not more in accord with modern methods. But the text is 
only an instrument in the hands of an efficient instructor. 
Besides our great Catholic historians of world-wide repute, 
we may refer with pardonable pride to the Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia for any topic relative to the Church and her doctrine. 
A set of this encyclopedia should be regarded as an indis- 
pensable reference book in all our institutions of learning. 

Accurate maps are helpful and frequently necessary to elu- 
_ eidate an event, while pictures add to the interest and knowl- 
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edge of the class. Art has aided science in the teaching of 
church history. We Catholics have the artistic wealth of 
the world at our disposal in the teaching of this subject. “Of 
a truth,” says Father Faber, “art is a revelation from heaven, 
and a mighty power for God.” It is a power which we cannot 
afford to ignore, and which may be used effectively to embel- 
lish our history work. 

No better opportunity could be found to introduce our 
students to the great heroes of the Church than by urging 
them to read the lives of those saints who have played an im- 
portant part in ecclesiastical politics. Excellent matter for 
this is not lacking. Male and female characters abound. 
When viewed from such a standpoint, St. Catherine of Siena 
loses her ecstatic passiveness and enters the intricate circles 
of papal diplomacy. She ceased not to be a mystic when she 
became a diplomat, while Celestine V never became even a 
good executive because he was a mystic. Elizabeth of Eng- 
land and Isabella of Castile afford a charming contrast which 
has been ably delineated by Prescott. Luther and Leo X, 
More and Machiavelli, Kant and Leo XIII give much mat- 
ter for character study. The life of one great saint read criti- 
cally will do more to give an intelligent idea of the subject 
under consideration than any mere textbook ever can. 

The best literary talent in the Church has been used in the 
production of historical novels. Their name is legion and their 
value not less great. Many a student will read “San Celes- 
tino” with greater interest than his Dante. While this is 
to be regretted, it is not to be despised. Our American love 
for adventure can be satiated by reading the lives of those 
buccaneers of Christ whose hair-breadth escapes and reckless 
adventures have opened up to the Church the Far East. 

Church history should be imparted as any other history 
is taught. In this we are simply making friends with the 
mammon of iniquity. Daily lectures and recitations should 
be followed by periodic tests and examinations, which are sim- 
plified by intelligent taking of notes. But all this is only a 
means to an end. While the great educational value of the 
subject is not to be overlooked, our chief aim as religious 
educators should be to develop in our students a respectful, 
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affectionate attitude toward the Church, regarding her as our 
spiritual mother, reverencing her head as the vicar of Christ, 
viewing her ministers as the fathers of our souls, whose one 
aim is that all shall be good citizens of the “City of God.” 
Then when the end comes, we too, like the valiant Teresa of 
Avila, will thank God that we die a child of Holy Church. 

“There are not, and there never was on this earth,” says 
the critical Macaulay, “a work of human policy so deserving 
of examination as the Roman Catholic Church. . . . It is im- 
possible to deny that the polity of the Church of Rome is the 
very masterpiece of human wisdom. The ingenuity and pa- 
tient care of forty generations of statesmen have improved 
it to such perfection that among the contrivances of political 
abilities it occupies the highest place.” Even from a human 
point of view, the Church is the greatest society in existence. 
But she is more. She is the work of a divine Founder who 
has literally fulfilled His promise: “Behold I am with you 
all days even to the consummation of the world.” 

8. J. F., 
Georgetown Visitation Convent, 
Washington, D. C. 


THE ART OF GREGORIAN MUSIC 
(Continued) 
II 


Gentlemen, you have been listening to plainsong in this 
simplest form. We shall now be able to study its features, its 
aspect, and expression. If it be beautiful, wherein does its 
beauty lie—is it of earth or of heaven? And if this beauty 
be something heavenly, if it act upon our souls like a gentle 
and refreshing dew, how does it go to work? What are its 
means of action, the elements of which it makes use? This 
we must first ascertain by a rapid analysis of details. I do 
not propose to do more today than to sketch these in brief. 

When I was speaking a little while ago of the marriage of 
words and music in the chant, I omitted to say that some 
modern critics have drawn a somewhat surprising conclusion 
from this fact. They allege that this intimate connection be- 
tween text and melody is precisely the principle underlying 
modern musical drama, which has reached its zenith in the 
works of Richard Wagner. The famous composer, alluding to 
his opera, “Tristan and Isolde,” says: “In ‘Tristan’ the fabric 
of the words has the full compass planned for the music: in 
fine, the melody is already constructed in poetic form.”® But 
may not Wagner’s rule be applied most exactly to plainsong? 
Whereupon the critics forthwith leap to the conclusion that 
Gregorian music is Wagnerian music and vice versa. 

To maintain such a conclusion, however, it is evident that 
one or other of the terms of the comparison must be omitted. 
The snare into which the critics have fallen is obvious. They 
should have foreseen that although the principles which gov- 
ern Gregorian and Wagnerian music are identical, the same 
principles in application may attain widely differing results. 
And, as a matter of fact, have you not noticed that as we 
listen to these melodies, our habits, taste, and judgment are 
utterly nonplused? The truth is that, there, a wide gulf sepa- 
rates the chant from Beethoven’s overpowering symphonies 


*Richard Wagner. Lettre sur la musique a M. Frédéric Villot. 
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and Wagner’s fantastical dramas. Though the expression of 
beauty be the end of both, the two arts lie at opposite poles: 
literary and musical terms, tonality, scales, time, rhythm, 
movement, the very ideals differ, as analysis will show. 

Take the first element: unison. Plainsong is unisonous; it 
it simple, clear, luminous, stripped of all disguise: all can 
understand it, the most fastidious artist as well as the man 
in the street. It does not lurk beneath the obscure and 
whimsical maze of the myriad sounds of an orchestra, hardly 
to be followed, even by cultivated ears. Harmony, in the 
modern meaning of the word, is unknown: it relies upon its 
own intrinsic charm to move and enthrall us. Plainsong 
is like a great, still-flowing river: the sacred text is broadly 
reflected on the surface: the clear, limpid stream, so to speak, 
is unison; the sonorous waves of an accompaniment, har- 
monious though they be, sadly trouble the surface and sully 
those limpid depths. This alone were enough to differentiate 
it from all modern music. But what follows is still more 
characteristic. 

It will be well at this point to bring to mind some principles 
which have been most ably exposed by M. Mathis Lussy, in his 
treatise on “Expression in Music.” I quote them in an epito- 
mised form: 

“Modern music is composed of three principal elements— 

“1. The Seale, or tonality, in the two modes, major and 
minor. 

“2. Time, that is, the periodic recurrence at short intervals 
of a strong beat, breaking up a piece of music into small 
fragments, called measures, of equal value or duration. 

“3. Rhythm, that is, the periodic recurrence of two, three, 
or four measures of the same value so as to form groups or 
symmetrical schemes, each of which contains a section of a 
musical phrase and corresponds to a verse of poetry. 

“These three elements impress upon our consciousness a 
threefold need of attraction, of regularity, and of symmetry. 

“No sooner has the ear heard a series of sounds subject 
to the laws of tonality, of time, and of rhythm, than it antici- 
pates and expects a succession of sounds and analogous groups 

_in the same scale, time, and rhythm. But, as a rule, the ear 
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is disappointed of its expectation. Very often the group antici- 
pated contains notes extraneous to the scale-mode of the pre- 
ceding group, which displace the tonic and change the mode. 
Or, again, it may contain notes which interrupt the regularity 
of the time, and destroy the symmetry of the original rhythmic 
plan. Now, it is precisely these unforeseen and irregular 
notes, upsetting tone, mode, time, and the original rhythm, 
which have a particular knack of impressing themse) ves upon 
our consciousness. They are elements of excitement, of move- 
ment, of force, of energy, of contrast: by such notes is expres- 
sion engendered.” 

It must be admitted that this theory contains a certain 
measure of truth, but can it be said to be complete? Are not 
order, calm, and regularity most potent factors of expression, 
even in modern music? Moreover, if expression must be denied 
to all music which does not employ such elements of excite- 
ment, then it must be denied to Gregorian music, which rejects, 
on principle, all such expedients, being thereby distinguished 
from all compositions of modern times. The comparison and 
the scrutiny of the three elements of which we have been 
speaking will be a convincing proof of this assertion. 

We will deal first with tonality. It is well known that 
Gregorian tonality is very different from that of modern music. 
In the latter are found diatonic and chromatic intervals, 
major and minor modes, discords, the leading note, modula- 
tions, and constant irregularities of tone. What is the result? 
Agitation, excitement, frenzy, passionate emotional and dra- 
matic expression; in short, the violent and excessive disturb- 
ance of the hapless human frame. 

Gregorian tonality, on the contrary, seems ordained to 
banish all agitation from the mind, and to enfold it in rest and 
peace. And since the chant is all in unison, discord, that most 
effective element of expression, is unknown. It follows that 
the leading note is also debarred; and as a matter of fact, 
long before there could be any question of its use, anything 
resembling such a note was excluded by the rules laid down 
for the composition of the chant. In plainsong, the cadence 
is never made by approaching the final from the semitone 
below: a whole tone must invariably be used in such a case. 
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This rule gave the cadence a certain dignity and fullness of 
expression to which modern music cannot attain by means 
of the ordinary rules of composition. 

Gregorian tonality likewise proscribes the effeminate pro- 
gressions of the chromatic scale, admitting only the more frank 
diatonic intervals. These intervals are arranged in scales, 
eight in number, called modes, the distinct characteristics of 
which evoke varying impressions and emotions. Bold or 
abrupt changes from one mode to another are also proscribed, 
though the chant is by no means lacking in modulations, for 
these are essential in any music. In plainsong, the modula- 
tion is effected by passing from one mode to another. Some 
compositions borrow the sentiments they seek to interpret 
from several modes in succession: the mere change of the 
dominant or reciting-note is enough to give the impression 
of a true modulation. These changes of mode are effected 
very gently: they move and mildly stimulate the soul, without 
either shock or disturbance. 

You must not be surprised that the means employed should 
be so simple and elementary: it is to the higher faculties of 
the soul that the chant makes appeal. It owes its beauty and 
dignity to the fact that it borrows little or nothing from the 
world of sense. It passes through the senses, but it does 
appeal to them: it panders neither to the emotions nor to the 
imagination. Plainsong is capable of expressing the most tre- 
mendous truths, the strongest feelings, without departing 
from its sobriety, purity, and simplicity. Modern music may 
perhaps arouse and voice coarse and violent passions, although 
I grant that this is not always the case. The chant, however, 
cannot be so abused: it is always wholesome and serene: it 
does not react upon the nervous system. 

Its frank diatonic tonality, and the absence of chromatic 
intervals, whose semitones give an impression of incompletion, 
seem to render plainsong incapable of expressing anything 
but the perfection of beauty, the naked truth, “yea, yea, and 
nay, nay.” For the unyielding diatonic scale has a certain 
angelic quality which never varies: an ear accustomed to its 
matchless candor cannot tolerate melodies, sensuous even 
when the love of God is their theme. 
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If from the study of sounds and their progression, we pro- 
ceed to analyze their duration and intensity, we shall find 
that the contrast between plainsong and modern music is 
as great as before. 

In modern music the simple beat, that is, the unit of time 
which, when once adopted, becomes the form of all the others, 
may be divided indefinitely. An example will serve to make 
my meaning clear. A bar, or measure, in simple duple time 
is composed of two crochets: each crochet constitutes a beat, 
and may be divided into two quavers; these again into semi- 
quavers, demisemiquavers, and so on, until the subdivisions 
become infinitesimal. It is easy to see how such facility 
of division may introduce much mobility or instability into 
modern music. 

In plainsong, on the contrary, the beat, or pulse, is in- 
divisible: it corresponds to the normal syllable of one pulse, 
and cannot be divided any more than a syllable can be. Thus, 
in writing a piece of plainsong in modern notation, the crochet 
becomes the normal note and unit of time; it must never be 
broken up into quavers. I have no hesitation in declaring that 
plainsong is syllabic music, in the sense that the syllable is 
the unit of measure, and that not only in antiphons, where each 
note corresponds to a syllable, but also in vocalizations 
(melodie passages or neums), where the notes, momentarily 
freed from words, remain subject, nevertheless, to the time 
of the simple beat, previously determined in the syllabic 
passages. 

This approximate equality of duration is the inevitable 
consequence of the intimate connection which existed among 
the Greeks between the words and the melody. It is explained 
by a fact familiar to all philologists and grammarians, namely, 
the transformation which the Latin language underwent dur- 
ing the first years of the Christian era. Quantity, once para- 
mount in poetry, and to a certain extent, in Ciceronian prose, 
eventually gave place to accent. Little by little the short and 
long syllables came to have the same value: in prose as in 
poetry, syllables were no longer measured, but counted. 
Quantity was no more. In actual practice, the syllables were 
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neither short nor long, but of equal duration, strong or weak, 
according as they were accented or unaccented. 

An evolution of such import was bound to react upon the 
music of the Church, which was in its infancy at the time 
that these changes were being effected. Plainsong was mod- 
eled on the prose of the period: it therefore adopted its 
rhythm, from its simplest elements, the primary fundamental 
pulse, for example, to its most varied movements. And just 
as there were two forms of prosody, the one metric, the other 
tonic; two forms of prose, and two “cursus,” so there were 
two forms of music, the metric and the tonic; the latter, like 
the tonic prose and cursus, was based upon the equality of 
notes and syllables. 

It must be understood that this equality is not a metro- 
nomical equality, but a relative equality—the mean duration 
resulting from all the syllables taken as ‘a whole, and pro- 
nounced in accordance with their material weight: this, to 
the ear, produces a distinct sense of equality. Nevertheless 
this equality becomes more rigorous as the melody frees itself 
from the text, for then the shades of inequality caused by the 
varying weight of the syllables, entirely disappear and make 
way for more equal musical durations. 

It is not to be inferred from this fact that the notes are all 
equal in length. As a matter of fact, though a beat may 
never be divided, it may be doubled and even trebled. Just 
as in embroidering upon canvas, the same color in wool or 
silk may cover several stitches, so upon the canvas of the 
simple beat, the same note may include two, three or four 
stitches and thus form a charming melodic scheme. 

Adequate attention has not been paid to this fundamental 
distinction between plainsong and modern music, notwith- 
standing the fact that it influences in no small degree the whole 
movement of the phrase and the expression as well. It is to 
the indivisibility of the beat that the Roman chant owes, in 
great measure, its sweetness, calm, and suavity. 

Since Latin is the language of the Roman liturgy and the 
Latin syllables are the prima materies of Gregorian rhythm, 
it will be well to examine the nature of the Latin accent at 
the period when the Gregorian melodies were written, drawing 
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attention to important differences between the character of 
the tonic accents at that date and in more recent times. 

Now the Latin accent has not the same force as is usually 
attributed by modern musicians to the first beat of the 
measures, not as the accent in the Romance languages. In 
Latin, the accent is indicated by a short, sharp, delicate 
sound which—inasmuch as it is the soul of the word—might 
almost be called spiritual. It is best represented by an up- 
ward movement of the hand which is raised only to be lowered 
immediately. In modern music this swift flash is placed on 
a ponderous material beat, crushing and exhausting the move- 
ment. This surely is a misconception. For the Latin accent 
is an impulse or beginning which requires a complement: this, 
as a matter of fact, is found in the succeeding beat. It is 
therefore most aptly compared to the upward movement of 
the hand in beating. time, no sooner raised than lowered. In 
modern music, however, this impulse or beginning is placed 
on the second and downward beat, on which the movement 
comes to rest. And this again is surely a misconception. 

Nor is this all: for the Latin accent is essentially an elevation 
of the voice: which plainsong—that faithful interpreter— 
translates constantly by a rise of pitch; and, once more, the 
upward movement of the hand corresponds and ‘gives plastic 
expression to the lifted accent. But modern figured music, 
misled by the ponderous weight of the stroke by which the 
Latin accent is so often emphasized as well as by the downward 
movement of the hand, represents this accent by lowering the 
pitch of the note. Have we not here a complete reversal of the 
text—both melodically and rhythmically, which is unjustifiable 
even from a purely musical standpoint? 

In fine, Gentlemen, in modern music the character of the 
accent is utterly transformed: melody, rhythm, delicacy and 
joyous impulse, all are lost, and converted into the Romance 
accent. Hence there arises between words and music a con- 
tinual conflict, an initiating apposition, which, albeit imper- 
ceptible to the inattentive and uncultured public, is none the 
less painful to those who appreciate the characteristics of 
the Latin accent, and the rhythm of the Latin phrase. It is, in 
fact, an outrage to the ideal which one has a right to expect in 
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every artistic or religious composition. A very few months 
of familiarity with plainsong would suffice to make you grasp 
fully these statements. As one listens day after day to the 
chant, the mind opens to the appreciation of that music, the 
rhythm and style of which are so essentially Latin: very soon 
the judgment appraises it at its true value, and ultimately 
the exquisite feeling, the consummate skill behind that fusion 
of words and melody become apparent, and scholars and 
musicians alike applaud its artistic perfection. On the other 
hand, a closer knowledge of plainsong makes us discover in 
modern religious music—beneath the real beauty of some of 
the compositions—the awkwardness, the unconscious clumsi- 
ness, of this mixed romance—Latin rhythm which disfigures 
even the noblest musical inspirations. 

We are now come to the succession of groups, of sections of 
the phrase, and to the phrase itself; that is to say, to rhythm 
properly so-called. You may already have noticed that in 
the Gregorian phrase the groups of two pulsations or of three 
do not succeed each other so uniformly, nor so regularly as 
in figured music. In plainsong, a mixture of times is the 
rule, whereas in figured music it is the exception. The an- 
cients, who were familiar with this mixed rhythm, gave it the 
name of numerus, number, or rhythm. Impatient of restric- 
tion and constraint, p!ainsong shook off the trammels of sym- 
metry: thus in the course of the melody, the groups of two 
notes or of three or of four, etc., succeed each other as 
freely as in oratorical rhythm. Any combination is ad- 
mitted provided it be in harmony and in proportion. “This 
proportion,” says Dom Pothier, “is based upon the relation in 
which the component parts of the song or speech stand to 
each other or to the whole composition.”?® Nevertheless, the 
chant does not altogether disdain measure and successions of 
regular rhythms: but these are never cultivated to the extent 
of accustoming the ear to them and making it expect the 
recurrence of regular groups. Never is the ear shocked or 
surprised. The measures and rhythm succeed one another with 
amazing variety, but never at the cost of smoothness. There 
are no syncopations, no broken rhythms, nor yet any of those 


*Dom Pothier, Melodies Gregoriennes, p. 175. 
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unexpected, irregular, unnatural effects, which break the or- 
dinary movement of the phrase" by introducing elements of 
agitation, of strife, and of passion. All this is unknown in 
plainsong. All the accented pules, whether of the measure or 
of the rhythm, all the notes which give expression such as the 
pressus and the strophicus, although scattered irregularly 
over the texture of the melody, are invariably found in their 
regular place at the beginning of the measure. This solid 
foundation of regular rhythm gives the Roman chant that 
calm, dignity and evenness of movement which become the 
sacred liturgy. 

Was I not right in saying that the art of Gregorian music 
had little in common with the art of modern music? Hence- 
forward no one will confuse Wagner’s methods with those 
which animate the Gregorian chant. And if we would define 
the results which issue from this analysis, we shall form the 
following conclusions: 

Gregorian music disclaims, or rather rejects on principle all 
elements of confusion, agitation, or excitement: it courts, on 
the other hand, all that tends ‘to peace and calm. 

It will be well, after having thus analyzed the details of the 
chant, to view it as a whole, and to study its main distinctive 
features. To refresh us, however, after these somewhat dry 
researches, the Schola is kindly going to render the melismatic 
pieces mentioned in the programme, namely, the communion 
Videns Dominus, and the Introits Reminiscere and Laetare. 

Dom Mocquereav. 


(To be continued) 


"Mathis Lussy, Traité de Vexpression musicale, 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


The United States Bureau of Education, with the American 
Legion and the National Education Association, will promote 
a third national week for education, December 3-9, inclusive. 
The President has promised a proclamation which will come 
early in November. The governors of all states have been 
invited to issue proclamations. 

The purpose of the week is to center attention on the needs 
of the schools. Certain phases of education are suggested 
for emphasis from a national standpoint. Among these are 
Americanization, better trained and better paid teachers, 
more adequately equipped buildings; eradication of illiteracy ; 
improvement of rural schools, and physical education and 
hygiene. 

In order that these phases of education may be made promi- 
nent in the observance of American Education Week, it has 
been agreed to designate certain days of the week for calling 
attention to some of these needs. Sunday is to be observed 
as God and Country Day; Monday, Citizenship Day; Tuesday, 
Patriotism Day; Wednesday, School and Teacher Day; Thurs- 
day, Illiteracy Day; Friday, Equality of Opportunity Day; 
Saturday, Physical Education Day. 

We note that the particular educational needs that are 
suggested for emphasis are those which are embodied in the 
Sterling-Towner Bill. Both the National Education Associa- 
tion and the American Legion have gone on record in favor 
of this bill. The moral for Catholic educators is obvious. 
That these needs are pressing, no one will deny, but we are 
convinced, as all who have given thought to the matter seem 
to be, that the Sterling-Towner Bill is a dangerous way 
to meet them. As a consequence, it is incumbent upon us to 
observe Education Week, not only for the purpose of stimu- 
lating the attention of our people in our schools but likewise 
to meet the propaganda that the protagonists of the bill 
will be sure to put forward. 

At the present time we have considerable literature that 
can be used for that purpose. Where explicit attacks on the 
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Catholic schools are in order, Dr. Ryan’s Catechism, the pam- 
phlets issued by the National Catholic Welfare Council, etc., 
will afford the necessary material for argument. The files of 
any Catholic weekly for the last two years, particularly 
those of America, outline the case against the Sterling- 
Towner Bill. It is hoped that, before the end of the month, 
some agency like the Press and Publicity Department of 
the National Catholic Welfare Council may find a way of 
assembling the chief points in this material and of presenting 
them, through the news service, in succinct form. 

It is not fair to impugn motives without reason. Yet we 
need to be awake to the possibility of Education Week, in 
itself a splendid idea, being put to dangerous uses. Like- 
wise, we need to be intelligent and fair in stating our own 
position. It is not correct to ascribe to the National Educa- 
tion Association and the American Legion the program that 
the Scottish Rite Masons of the Southern and Western Juris- 
dictions are attempting to put through in Oregon. Wholesale 
indictments of this kind hurt our case with fair-minded 
people who know the facts. 


JOHNSON. 


CLASSICAL SECTION 


The editor of this section earnestly solicits queries regarding 
any phase of classical studies. He will endeavor to answer 
all such questions personally, giving special notice in these 
columns to whatever he regards of sufficient general interest. 
A word from you regarding your solution of any of the many 
problems concerned with the teaching of the classics will also 
be gratefully received and will here be placed with due credit 
at the disposal of our Catholic teachers. 


The following books will be found useful to the teacher 
of the Classics, who is eager to improve his methods of teach- 
ing in every possible way. 

Bennett and Bristol, “The Teaching of Latin and Greek 
in the Secondary School.” Longmans, Green & Co., 1911. 

Hecker, E. A., “The Teaching of Latin in Secondary Schools.” 
The Schoenhof Book Co., 128 Tremont St., Boston, 1909. 

Game, J. B., “Teaching High School Latin.” University 
of Chicago Press, 1919. 

Sabin, Frances E., “A Handbook for Latin Teachers.” 
Madison, Wisconsin, 1915. 

State Department of Education, Baltimore, Maryland, “The 
Teaching of High School Latin.” Maryland School Bulletin, 
Vol. III, No. 5. 

These books have all been written on the basis of experience 
in American schools, and, while we would recommend none 
in toto, yet everyone has something of value to contribute. 
Of especial worth are the manuals by J. B. Game and F. E. 
Sabin. 

Of the foreign books on this subject, most of which are of 
little value to Americans, may be mentioned: 

L. W. P. Lewis, “Practical Hints on the Teaching of 
Latin.” Macmillan & Co., 1919. 

Palmer, H. E., “The Scientific Study and Teaching of 
Languages.” The World Book Co., 1917. 

Of these books, Lewis’s work contains indeed many “prac- 
‘tical hints” which one might find valuable, but it must always 
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be remembered that he is speaking of Latin in the English 
schools, which are quite different from our own. Palmer's 
work is very theoretical and is intended primarily for teachers 
of modern languages. It does a great service, however, in 
exposing the psychological fallacy of the Direct Method in 
the teaching of any language. 

To those who are concerned in any way with the Direct 
Method, we may mention the following: 

Appleton, R. B., “Teacher’s Companion to Initium.” Cam- 
bridge University Press. The Macmillan Co., Agents, in New 
York. 

Jones, W. H. S., “Via Nova, or the application of the Direct 
Method to Latin and Greek.” Cambridge University Press. 
The Maemillan Co., Agents, in New York. 

Andrew, 8. D., “Praeceptor,” a Master’s Book. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, American Branch, New York, 1913. 


While we are on the subject of methods of teaching Latin, 
we are reminded of a statement by the late Prof. Bennett: 


I have elsewhere called attention to what seems to me a 
dangerous inference, likely to be drawn, and certainly not in- 
frequently drawn, in connection with modern pedagogy; and 
I may perhaps not be departing too far from my theme if 
I say again that teaching is not the application of a method, 
but that, as Quintilian reminds us, it is a constant adaptation 
to the problem momentarily in hand. It is the very reverse 
of anything and everything mechanical. It therefore does 
not submit to the definite formulation of a method capable 
of general application. The two essentials of the teacher 
are a knowledge of his subject and skill in momentary adap- 
tation. Accordingly, when I note the prodigious emphasis 
placed on “method” in preparation for the profession of teach- 
ing, I feel warranted in saying that such emphasis is of 
doubtful wisdom, since it involves the assumption that knowl- 
edge is of less account than method, that method either 
necessarily carries with it capacity for the skilful adaptation 
requisite in teaching, or is even superior to it.—Classical 
Journal IV, 162. 


A thorough knowledge of the Latin language which of 
course is the prime requisite for the teacher of Latin, is taken 
for granted in this section. Our aim is to present material 
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from which a conscientious teacher may form his own method, 
in accordance with his own personal characteristics and the 
peculiarities of his pupils. The great trouble is that teachers 
of Latin often condemn all efforts to improve the teaching of 
Latin as being faddish and are content to assign and hear 
lessons, and to approve and condemn, rather than really to 
teach. 


A Sister of Saint Joseph from Boston, Mass., has favored us 
with the results of her experience in teaching Latin “composi- 
tion” in the first year. She writes as follows: 


All teachers of first year Latin are familiar with the “Ego 
Sum Facio” pupil. When two years ago I again found first year 
Latin among my assignments, I determined that, so far as lay 
in my power, there should be no such pupil in the class. The 
following plan which I have used for the past two years has 
proved very successful. Until the first of January my com- 
position work is all oral. A ten minutes’ oral drill on forms 
and syntax with a live teacher can accomplish more than a 
half hour’s written work alone by the student, to say nothing 
of the time that the teacher expends in correcting papers and 
the nerve strain incident on finding the same mistake repeated 
again and again. 

As it is in the verb that the “Ego Sum Facio” pupil comes 
forward most prominently, I forestall him as follows: I bring 
upon the floor four pupils; to one I give the common form 
of the verb; to another the progressive; to a third the em- 
phatic; and to the fourth the Latin. The first calls out “I 

make”; the second, “I am making”; the third, “I do make”; 
while the fourth replies to all, “Pacio. ” By this method “Ego 
Sum Facio” is forever debarred from gaining admittance. 

When the pupils begin written composition, they must follow 
directions exactly, otherwise their work is rejected. Suppose 
we have the sentence: 


(On account of the lack) (of food and water) (Marcus and 


Ablative of cause —— Subject 
ver 
Galba), (the centurions), (a) not (fight) (with courage) 
Appositives Adverb Ablative of manner 


After writing the sentence in English, they must ring it up as 
shown above. Then they may write their Latin translation. 
In this way I find out whether or not they understand their 
English constructions before attempting to translate into 
Latin. I have met pupils who would ring up as follows: 
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(“There) (are) (many carts) (in the streets.”) 
Subject Predicate Direct object Ablative of place 
If this is a sample of their knowledge of English, how can 
they write Latin correctly? On this point I agree with 
Prof. Joynes of the University of North Carolina. He says, 
“To set a pupil to write Latin who knows nothing of reading 
is aS unnatural and cruel as it is unprofitable. It should 
be reserved until the pupil has acquired some knowledge of 
word form, structure, and idiom, or at least until a review 

after the first study of grammar.” 


We call attention to the interesting application of the 
principles of the “Project Method” of teaching to the work 
of second year Latin, as set forth elsewhere in this issue of 
the Review. Have any others of our Catholic teachers made 
similar experiments? 


With the publication of Dr. Leo V. Jacks’ dissertation, en- 
titled “St. Basil and Greek Literature,” is inaugurated a 
series of works to be known as “The Catholic University of 
America Patristic Studies.” This is indeed worthy of more 
than passing consideration. To within comparatively recent 
times, the works of the Fathers of the Church were almost 
entirely ignored from the literary point of view. Theologians 
and philosophers had indeed ransacked the literary heritage 
of the Fathers but only for their own particular purposes. 
Students of literature, on the other hand, were very obstinate 
in clinging to the classical period of Greek literature and 
were very loath to admit the works of the Fathers as note- 
worthy successors to the productions of the ancient masters. 
This barrier has of recent years been broken down. The 
literature of the Patristic Period is now generally recognized 
as a worthy part of the entire field of Greek culture and is 
receiving due attention. Furthermore, this field of study is 
particularly the province of Catholics, and for very obvious 
reasons, but up to the present Catholics of America have done 
little or nothing in it. Considerable work along this line has 
been done by our non-Catholic universities, notably Princeton 
University and the University of Chicago. Without indulging 
in any unwarranted enthusiasm, we are glad to announce 
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that within the next year Dr. Jacks’ work will be followed 
by several others in the same series, and we feel sure that the 
Catholic University of America will soon lead in the work of 
research in the literary legacy of the Church’s saints. An 
article by Dr. Jacks, “St. Basil on the Greek Classics in 
Education,” will appear in the December issue. 


The task of correlating the study of English with Latin 
in the most efficient way is ever receiving more and more atten- 
tion. Miss B. M. Camburn recently conducted a series of 
tests in the high school of Mount Clemens, Michigan, with a 
view to discovering what benefit, if any, the study of English 
was deriving from the study of Latin under the existing con- 
ditions and how that benefit might be obtained or increased. 
A recent number of the Classical Journal contains an account 
of her investigation, the conclusions of which are as follows: 


To the end that the pupil may know how to make use of 
his Latin in order to solve diflicult language problems in 
English, specific instruction must be given in the Latin class- 
room in the application of general linguistic principles with 
drill upon illustrative English sentences. Certain English 
sections might well be composed of Latin students alone. In 
these classes, procedure could be based upon the positive 
assurance of the possession of grainmatical knowledge on the 
part of all the pupils. _ 

In the same way, the technique of derivation should be ap- 
plied to the spelling of a short list of English words in which 
the spelling difficulty may be eliminated by knowledge of the 
spelling of the Latin root. Latin can best render aid to Eng- 
lish if it is applied, not as a panacea but as a specific remedy 
intended for certain specific ailments from which the patient 
is known to be suffering. Its efficacy will, in that case, largely 
depend upon the thoroughness with which it is applied. 


The world of classical scholarship has suffered a genuine 
loss recently in the death of the great English scholar, Sir 
John Edwin Sandys. His numerous annotated texts are 
models of that kind of scholarship, but in the field of classical 
studies his name will always be associated with his monu- 
mental work of three volumes, “A History of Classical Scholar- 
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ship” (Cambridge University Press). Sir John Sandys had 
just published a third and revised edition of the first volume 
of this important work, and it had been hoped that he would 
succeed in revising in similar fashion the second and third 
volumes. 


Roy J. Dererrari. 


\ 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES 
IS DEMOCRACY A FAILURE? 


To tHe Hon. Tuos. A. WALSH, 

Senator from Montana, 

My DEAR SENATOR: 

I am indebted to you for the copy of the proposed Towner- 
Sterling Bill, for the volumes of the Congressional Record, 
and for the books from the Congressional Library. Since our 
last correspondence about the measure there has been a good 
deal of agitation, both favorable and unfavorable to its passage. 

It must be conceded that the proponents of the Towner- 
Sterling Bill find a real grievance against the present-day 
method of administering our public schools, and of financing 
them particularly. School incomes generally do not meet 
needed expense even when some districts maintain levies on 
land and fixed wealth which approaches confiscation. We are 
in a situation which will compel us, whether we wish it or 
no, to alter our concept of school district unity in so far as 
it affects the collection and distribution of school money. The 
isolated child and the poor district have rights before the law 
which we cannot ignore. 

Yet federal aid or federal subsides are a very dangerous 
tonic. There are many who fear the ever growing scope of 
federal activity, with its innumerable clerks, chiefs, inspectors 
and red tape. Even a majority of men who favor the enact- 
ment of the Towner-Sterling measure would not favor it if 
they knew for certain that it would be an entering wedge 
for federal control of schools. They most emphatically assure 
the voters of this country that federal aid will not lead to 
federal control. 

But, after all, how much assurance have we that it would 
not? If moneys are to be distributed to local districts, will 
not someone have to lay down rules for their distribution? 
Will the local districts not be called upon to abide by certain 
conditions, to set up certain standards to become eligible 
_ for the subsidy? Judging by the operation of the Smith- 
Hughes Act, these last three questions must all be answered 
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in the affirmative. A brief consideration of American history 
will show that federal power has tended to increase, never to 
diminish. Can the advocates of the Towner-Sterling measure 
make a binding promise to reverse a policy of fifty years 
standing? When two like forces merge, isn’t it natural for 
the greater to absorb the less? 

School administration is ever changing as new conditions 
arise. The machinery to amend existing legislation should 
always be simple and speedy. America is not a unit either 
élimatically or geographically. A wide variety of conditions 
exist in the several states. Do you think, Senator, that Con 
gress could pass laws fast enough to meet each new educational 
problem ? 

Legislation by states offers almost an ideal method of de- 
veloping new ideas. When a state law proves a real benefit 
other states follow the example. When a law fails, the scope 
of its mischief is small and the way to its correction is easy. 
Our local district, with all its faults is one of the greatest 
free institutions we have. It affords each patron the most 
liberal training ground for public citizenship imaginable. 
Federal control of education would stifle competition and 
personal initiative. Partial control would destroy a free 
institution and would fix responsibility upon nobody. I do 
not think the schools of America have reached such a deplor- 
able state that we have to give up a part of our liberty to seek 
a relief. 

How many master minds in the history of education have 
belonged to some great system? How many have been ham- 
pered by innumerable regulations? How many owed their 
tenure to political favor? Can you imagine Pestalozzi going 
from bureau to bureau in Washington seeking a hearing? Or 
trying to explain his conduct on a modern federal report 
blank? 

It has been pointed out that federal activity will make our 
system too complex by duplicating state and federal functions 
and thereby increasing the percentage of “inoperative moving 
parts.” It is also pointed out that federal activity would 
increase the cost in proportion to the result. For it is human 
nature to dispense lavishly if not unwisely money which we 
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do not have to raise directly. We could never carry the 
thought with us, that the federal money we were spending 
would have to come out of our pockets before we had done 
with it. 

Be that as it may—and one must admit that there is a 
kernel of logic in such contentions—those arguments are not 
mine. It seems to me that the question is broader than that. 
It finally resolves itself into a very simple issue. To date 
there has been no convincing assurance that federal aid will 
not lead, sooner or later, to federal control. With that in 
mind one must base his views of the Towner-Sterling Bill on 
his answer to the question: Has democracy failed in the pub- 
lic schools? 

If I thought it had then I would urge you to exert every 
influence of your office to secure passage of the Towner- 
Sterling Bill. Yet I am democrat enough to reject such a 
thought. It is in line with American tradition to allow the 
people to extricate themselves from a difficulty. The people 
may make mistakes. They may be slow but they will never 
be indifferent so long as they realize that the responsibility is 
theirs. Relieve the patrons of a school and the parents of 
the children from their feeling of direct responsibility and all 
the federal agents, inspectors, profound thinkers and educators 
can never make up for the loss. 

With kind personal regards, I am, yours very truly, 

Frep J. Warp, 
Supt. District 8, Custer County, Montana. 
(American School Board Journal.) 


“THE CLOSING DOOR” 


The Proceedings of the Fifty-Seventh Convocation of the 
University of the State of New York contain a thoughtful 
warning from Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler against the grow- — 
ing spirit of compulsion in matters educational. 

“It is well worth asking,” says Dr. Butler, 


whether the public dissatisfaction with education that is now 
finding expression in so many different ways and places may 
not be due to the fact that, under the influence of its present 
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methods and aims, the once open door of opportunity is closing 
in the face of eager and ambitious youth. 

At the present time it would be difficult to name a single Ba 
man who has come to high position in state, in church, or in 
any form of public life who did not begin at or near the lowest 
rung of the economic and social ladder. To all such, Amer- 
ican life has meant opportunity and American education meant ois 
preparation for opportunity and introduction to it. In the 
simplest way, in the shortest time, and by well-tested instru- 
ments, youthful minds were opened to what was going on 
around and about them and were taught to use those simple 
instruments by means of which they could both comprehend 
and produce. . . . Opportunity beckoned these men to their 
positions of present importance and distinction. They rose 
because their ambition, their spirit of service, and their zeal 
for work were over-mastering and found the open door of 
opportunity straight in front of them. 

Why, you ask, is this no longer easy, or perhaps even 
possible? The answer is that some of the ruling tendencies 
of our time, some of the most popularly supported movements 
in our life and education, are closing, or have closed, this 
door. The moment that one accepts the amazing fallacy 
that there is no such thing as general training, that there are 
no knowledges or no habits which may be made useful in 
. any direction whatsoever, but that every individual must 

be directly trained for a specific task or calling and then 

held to it, that individual finds the door of opportunity shut 
in his face. He is sentenced to remain forever where he is, 
and the spirit that has made America is starved within him. 
The whole scheme of vocational training is not only a sham, 
and a costly sham, but an immense injury both to the indi- 
vidual and the community, if it is permitted to find its way 
into the six elementary school years, or, in any but the most 
restricted fashion, into the six seecondary school years... . 

No inconsiderable part of the community now lives by 
regulating the habits and activities of the vast majority. The 
sacred name of law is now given to statutes drawn by the 
representatives of special interests or movements and enacted : 
under the lash of fear or cowardice, or through indifference, 
without any consideration whatever of the principles of 
American life and government or of the general public in- 
terest. . . . The spread of lawlessness, of which so great com- - 
plaint is heard, is due in no small part to the fact that the 
law no longer minds its own business, but is forcibly dragged 
into fields of private conduct and endeavor where conscience 
and moral principle, not law, should rule unchallenged. 


— 
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THE CONTENT OF THE HIGH SCHOOL COURSE OF STUDIES 


The following working principles for the determination of 
the content of the courses in high schools are suggested by 
Dr. Alexander Inglis, of the Graduate School of Education, 
Harvard University.’ 

1. The program of studies provided should be sufficiently 
broad and diversified to afford suitable opportunity for the 
appropriate training of all normally constituted children of 
secondary school age. 

2. The curriculums of the school and the program of each 
pupils should be so organized as to provide for a proper balance 
of the major aims of education, with particular reference to 
the training of the citizen, of the worker and of the individual 
as a somewhat independent personality. 

3. A form of diagnostic education should precede entrance 
on any definitely specialized curriculum, to the end that the 
somewhat specialized curriculum of the later grades may 
have a basis for intelligent selection. 

4. The work of the last three grades should be organized on 
the basis of specialized differentiated curriculums, conforming 
to the major lines of activity to which the pupils look forward 
or for which they may be specially fitted, but with all flexi- 
bility necessary for proper readjustment in case of individual 
pupils. 

5. Constants in the secondary school program should be 
limited to the following classes: (@) Those studies which are 
fundamental to all the activities which all people do or 
should engage in much the same way; (b) those studies whose 
values are primarily for social integration and social soli- 
darity; (c) those studies which have been organized for the 
special purpose of providing knowledges, skills and powers 
of general and common need. 

6. Variables in the program of studies should be as numerous 
and as diversified as is warranted by the number and char- 
acter of the pupils enrolled and as is consistent with reasonable 
economy in the expenditure of public funds. 


*Proceedings of the Fifty-Seventh Convocation of the University of 
the State of New York, p. 49. 
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7. Every curriculum and the program of every pupil should 
be so organized as to prevent that superficial scattering of 
education which permits a pupil to begin many studies with- 
out carrying anyone of them beyond the introductory stage, 
to obtain a smattering of many subjects without thorough 
training in any one of them. 

8. Each subject of study should be so organized as to con- 
tent and method that deferred values are minimized and that 
the pupil benefits from it in direct proportion to the quantity 
and quality of his study. 

9. Subjects of study should be so organized and taught 
as to make their maximum contribution to the purposes for 
which they have been introduced and so as to develop the 
values which they are claimed to possess. 

10. The content and method of each study should be or- 
ganized primarily with reference: (a) to the laws of learning, 
and (b) to the manner in which knowledges, skills, ideals 
and powers involved are to be utilized in later life or in later 
study. 

11. The content and method of studies must be adapted to 
the major capacities and needs of the pupils concerned. 


BISHOP SCHREMBS ON “SCHOOL MONEY” 


In a recent pastoral on matters of diocesan organization, 
the Right Rev. Joseph Schrembs, D.D., Bishop of Cleveland, 
emphasizes the necessity of making our Catholic schools free 
schools: 


As I am speaking of our schools I feel urged to state right 
emphatically that they will not fulfill their purpose to the 
fullest extent until every school in the Diocese is a free school, 
supported and maintained from the general revenues of the 
Church. School tuition for the individual child, or “School 
Money” as it is commonly called, is a hard burden upon 
families at the very time of their lives when they are least 
able to bear this burden. The expense of rearing a large 
family, with all its incidentals, such as food, clothing, doctor’s 
bills, ete., is surely great enough without adding the extra 
burden of such a tax for the Catholic education of the child. 
The Catholic Parochial School is an essential part of every 
parish, and just as the entire parish is interested in the build- 
ing of the school, so also should the entire parish be interested 
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in supporting and maintaining the school. Thousands of chil- 
dren are being deprived of their birthright of a Catholic edu- 
cation by reason of this special schoo] tax. School money has 
been a fruitful source of misery to all concerned—the pastor, 
the teacher, the parents and the child. Let us put the burden 
of maintaining and supporting the school where it rightfully 
belongs, namely, upon the entire parish as such, and thus 
bring its blessings upon every Catholic child. 


A NOTE FROM THE “SOWER” 


An educational journal, small in dimension but large in 
content, is the Sower, a monthly journal of education, pub- 
lished in England. One acquires the habit of looking forward 
to it with eagerness. The August number contains the fol- 
lowing editorial on school government. 


At the meeting of Superiors of Convent Schools a paper 
was read on “The Prefect System in a Girls’ School,” which 
showed that there are not a few schools where the importance 
of the whole question is fully appreciated. Testimony was 
borne by several superiors to the improved tone and attitude 
towards authority which has resulted from the introduction 
of self-government in discipline and work. Still, it would be 
very interesting to speculate about the real cause of improve- 
ment in such cases—of the formal cause, as scholastic phi- 
losophers would say. Did the improvement come from the 
collective self-government, with its committee meetings, its 
elections, its reports and so on? Or did it really come from 
the individual self-government which was introduced as a 
necessary condition of the other? In other words did it really 
come from the abolition of all trivial regulations and the 
reduction of rules to the minimum necessary for good order? 
Our own conviction (for what it is worth), is that collective 
self-government in schools does not matter much either way; 
or rather that it is unnecessary to cultivate it, since it will 
grow up naturally—that is to say, as much of it as is natural 
and useful—given the right sort of conditions; and that the 
really important thing to aim at is individual self-government, 
or responsibility; and that the shortest cut to obtaining this 
is to scrutinise rules very carefully and eliminate all that are 
unnecessary, thus throwing into high relief the purpose of law 
and the reasonableness of obedience and all the social virtues. 
A school after all is just a large family; and the happiest and 
best-conducted children are found in the families where the 


- parents keep their “idun’ts” back except when they are really 


needed, 
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OCTOBER IN THE EDUCATIONAL PERIODICALS 


The Elementary School Journal: H. 8S. Philins disensses 
an investigation of the problem of supervised study in Junior 
High Schools, made by a committee in Denver, Colorado. The 
practical difficulties that stand in the way of supervised study 
in the Junior High School are enumerated, as well as its 
relation to home study and the traditional study period. 
Superintendents and supervisors will be interested in a Reci- 
tation Score Card which J. T. Giles submits as a basis for 
discussion between supervisors and teachers and as a scheme 
of self-analysis for teachers. A. H. Sutherland analyzes the 
relation between ability to study and proper reading habits 
and details a plan worked out by the Department of Research 
in Los Angeles for Correcting School Disabilites in Reading. 

The American School Board Journal: Articles of interest 
are, The Vocational Evening School, by Laurence Parker; The 
Management of a Town School in Virginia, by H. L. Sulfridge; 
Where Do Parents Come In, by Charles H. Sampson; High 
School Organizations and their Administration, by Maude 
Louise Oliver; Building Programs, by P. R. Stevenson. Of 
particular value is a splendid article by Harry R. Trusler, 
The School and the Liberty of the Citizen. 

Education: The Philosophy of Personal and Professional 
Improvement for Teachers and Students of Education, by 
Carroll D. Champlin, is an inspirational article of considerable 
practical worth. C. H. Mathes outlines the legitimate place 
of formal grammar in English instruction under the caption 
of The Changing Methods of Instruction in English. W. F. 
Weisend contributes some practical hints on Oral Arithmetic. 
High School organizations for the purpose of developing lead- 
ership are indicated by H. Omer Bennett. 

The Historical Outlook: There is a report of the Phila- 
delphia conference on History in the Junior and Senior High 
School; a report on History Textbooks Used in the Public 
Schools of New York City; an article by Prof. H. C. Hill on 
Pupil Management of Class Activities; and a High School 
Civie Project, by J. B. Lambert. 

The School Review: George F. Zook, of the United States 
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Bureau of Education, discusses “The Junior College” and its 
possible effects on elementary education, four-year colleges of 
liberal arts and sciences and the character of work done by 
state universities. Excellent material is contained in an 
article on “A Social-Science Core for the Junior and Senior 
High School Curriculum,” by Thomas Warrington Gosling. 
Many of our sisters will welcome the practical hints given 
by A. H. Horrall, in his discussion of the “Principal and the 
Small High School.” Practical suggestions for all who are 
interested in the teaching of music in the schools will be found 
in “Some Measures of the Musical Training and Desires of 
High School Seniors and Their Parents,” by P. W. Hutson. 
Henry P. McLaughlin learned some practical things about 
teaching by becoming a student of mathematics during a sum- 
mer school and contributes an article on “Learning How to 
Teach from the Experience of a Student.” 

The Pedagogical Seminary (September) : George Allen Coe 
differentiates between instruction and training in “A Study 
in Civic Training,” and shows us how experimentation and 
such modern psychological studies as that concerned with the 
“eonditioned reflex,” may throw light on methods in education 
for citizenship. “Education in Cheng Tu, Sze Chuan,” by 
George D. Hubbard, is an account of educational conditions 
in Western China. “Repetition vs. Other Factors in Learn- 
ing,” by J. W. Barton, contains some practical suggestions 
on the problem of drill. 

Catholic School Interests (September): Sister Katharine, 
O.8.B., submits some ideas on conducting a school survey in 
answer to the question, “How Shall We Reorganize.” Methods 
of teaching English in the college are discussed by the Rev. 
William T. Kane, 8.J. “The High School Library Study 
Room,” by Sister M. Vincentia, O.S.F., is a timely and studious 
contribution. Arthur C. Monahan describes “Standardized 
Tests in Arithmetic. Ann Boucher offers the first of a series 
of articles on “Education a Process of Development.” 

Journal of Education: Together with the usual searching 
editorial comment, the issue for September 28 carries the 
following interesting articles. Riverda Harding Jordan, The 
- Responsibility of the Teacher of Modern Language; Clarence 
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H. Dempsey, The Acute School Problem—Outside Demands; 
Burges Joknson, Colleges and Critics. 

Monographs: The following splendid additions to the Sup- 
plementary Educational Monographs published by the De- 
partment of Education of the University of Chicago, are note- 
worthy: 

The Selective Character of American Secondary Education, 
by George Sylvester Counts. 

Curriculum-Making in Los Angeles, by Franklin Bobbitt. 

Fundamental Reading Habits; a Study of their Develop- 
ment, by Guy Thomas Buswell. 

Remedial Cases in Reading, Their Diagnosis and Treatment, 
by William Scott Gray. 

How Numerals are Read, by Paul Washington Terry. 

G. J. 
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Essential Principles of Teaching Literature and Reading in the 
Intermediate Grades and High School, by Sterling Andrus 
Leonard; Lippincott’s Educational Guides, Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Co., 1922, pp. 460. 

It is not often nowadays that one finds a book on teaching 
that combines scholarship, style and practical worth. Hence 
Prof. Leonard’s work is such a pleasant surprise. While the 
author disavows any attempt to set forth a scientific or ex- 
perimental study, or to discuss “classroom methods,” he has 
succeeded in incorporating most of the good things that ex- 
periment in reading and in literature have accomplished, and 
that without detracting one whit from the general interest 
of the discussion. 

Chapter 1, on the Enrichment of Experience through Litera- 
ture, is a very successful attempt to express the canons of 
true literary criticism in a practical manner. The judgment 
throughout is sound and the criteria set forth are workable. 
There follows a chapter on the Teacher’s Literary Equipment 
that is replete with helpful observations. The chapters which 
follow deal with such phases of the process as the interests 
of children, types of literature within these interests, princi- 
ples of teaching reading, the study of literature and the cor- 
relation of composition with literature. There are two ap- 
pendices which in themselves are worth the price of the book, 
one a bibliography on Literature and the Teaching of Litera- 
ture, and one on Reading lists for pupils in Elementary and 
High Schools. 

The chapters on Reading are particularly helpful. The 
author gives a sane appraisal of reading tests and their use. 
His materials here are all strictly up to the minute. The 
question of remedial work in comprehension and speed is well 
developed, and a number of interesting devices are indicated. 
The problem of primary reading is not touched. 

The reviewer had made a resolution to be extremely critical 
of the next book on teaching that came into his hands. There 
has been so much poor material here of late, so many poorly 
written volumes, so many pedagogical “dime novels,” so many 
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obvious attempts to capitalize a passing fad, that one almost 
longs for a Mencken in the world of school literature. But 
this volume disarms criticism and is reassuring. Anyone who 
consults it will find it helpful. Teachers of literature can 


read it without endangering their style. 
Grorce JOHNSON. 


Recommended English Readings for High Schools (Pupil’s 
Edition), by Rowena Keith Keyes. New York: Noble and 


Noble, 1922. 

Like any other habit, that of reading is built up by inter- 
esting practice. Love of reading has not always been a 
conspicuous result of the high school course in literature. The 
reason has been the quality of the analytic work done and 
the failure to stress the importance of extra-class reading. 
Experience would hardly bear out the contention of some 
of the ultra-moderns, who claim that analysis has no place 
in the cultivation of taste and love for literature. The at- 
tention of high-school children must be called to the details 
of workmanship that go to make up a literary composition, 
if they are ever to really enjoy literature. 

However, there is the other side of the process that must not 
be neglected, namely, the cultivation of enjoyment in reading. 
This calls for much private experience with books. The real 
teacher of literature has always recognized this fact and has 
sought to direct the pupil’s choice of home reading. Public 
library authorities have sought to cooperate in the same proj- 
ect. However, busy teachers find it difficult to supply all the 
individual needs of their charges and, as a consequence, will 
welcome this little booklet that Miss Keyes has compiled. 

The foreword gives the compiler’s reason for the manner 
in which the books are grouped, and it seems sound enough. 
Ninth graders, who are just emerging from the world of chil- 
dren’s books, are directed to the literature of Chivalry and 
Mythology. Shakespeare’s Comedies, Biography and Amer- 
ican Fiction and Poetry are indicated for the tenth grade. 
For the eleventh grade there are Essays and the Nineteenth 
Century Novel; in the twelfth grade the Twentieth Century 
Novel, Non-dramatic Poetry and the Modern Drama. Thus 
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the growing capacities of the young are consulted, and stand- 
ards are established before modern types are placed in the 
hands of the pupils. Moreover, this arrangement groups the 
supplementary reading about the books prescribed by the 
College Entrance Board and the Regents. 

Some practical means are indicated for the checking up 
of extra-school reading. There is a splendid chapter on 
Liking to Read, written for the children. A chapter on 
Helps to Reading touches upon such points as using the 
library, choosing books, handling a book, keeping a personal 
reading list, the value of book reviews, and books for moods. 
Under the heading of Ways to Read, complete outlines are 
given as to what to look for in various types of literature, 
the novel, the drama and biography. There is also a sug- 
gested unit plan for credit. 

The lists of books all seem to be chosen with care. A 
number of Catholic authors are represented. Supplemented 
from the list of books promised by the Bureau of Education 
of the National Catholic Welfare Council, this compilation 
should prove very helpful to the English teachers in our 
Catholic high schools. 

Grorce JOHNSON. 


St. Basil and Greek Literature, by Leo V. Jacks. The Catholic 
University of America Patristic Studies, vol. 1, Washington, 
1922, 123 pp. 

That Mr. Jacks’ study is not an isolated venture but the 
initial volume of a series to be devoted to the Fathers is wel- 
come news. It again calls attention to a tendency in scholar- 
ship increasingly evident during the last two decades in the 
published productions of ten European universities and of at 
least two American. That the Catholic University now joins 
this group derives added propriety from the line of descent 
that connects the Church of the twentieth century with the 
Church of the fourth, that makes the Church of the twentieth 
century the sympathetic heir of the rich literature of the 
Fathers—a literature about whose richness some modern Cath- 
olics have been inexcusably modest. 

Mr. Jacks’ is not an ordinary dissertation. It is not a 
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mere collection of data leaning heavily and solely on the virtue 
of patience. The simplicity of presentation of the finished 
product blinds a cursory examiner to the difficulties of the 
theme. It is not a source study that accumulates every word, 
phrase, or idea having the faintest indication of a point of 
contact between two authors. Mr. Jacks devotes himself to 
the far more ambitious task of collecting and interpreting 
“certain or nearly certain signs of an acquaintance with, or an 
attitude of mind toward, the earlier Greek culture.” Accept- 
ing his three-fold division of that culture into the Poets, 
Legend and History, and the Philosophers, one needs only a 
moment’s reflection to appreciate the elusive quality of much 
of the material used. Some philosophical ideas “have been 
used by so many men and in so many systems,” the word 
“philosophy” was of such wide and indistinct application in 
the fourth century, St. Basil gives hints of so many systems 
of thought in his works that much digging and more weighing 
has been demanded of his investigator. Legend and history 
present fewer perplexities, but here, too, there is a problem, 
due to the universal tendency to reproduce an historical event 
in one’s own language and in those details only that appeal 
to the narrator. The Poets are the most satisfactory field 
in a study of this kind, but not even the diction, imagery, 
and rhythms usually associated with poetry are always a safe 
guide because of the highly poetical quality of much of the 
literary prose of the fourth century. Such difficulties call 
for excision and revision at every step. The constructive 
imagination of the author and his large acquaintance with 
Greek literature are no small factors in the degree of success 
which he has attained. 

The reader is brought to the subject by easy and logical 
stages. A chapter on Christian and Pagan learning and on 
St. Basil’s education precedes the original work of the dis- 
sertation. In the earlier chapter are set forth in small com- 
pass and clear form the clashing ideals of Pagan and Chris- 
tian. The gradual absorption of Pagan culture to Christian 
needs is historically explained. Such phrases as “Hellenism,” 
“Asianism,” “Atticism,” “Second Sophistic,” receive precise 
and plausible definition. The Semitic contribution, frequently 
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ignored, here is given merited emphasis. The chapter on St. 
Basil’s education is a very full account of the reading of 
selected Pagan authors even in nursery days; of Caesarea’s 
schools, dominantly Christian; of Constantinoplis, indiffer- 
ently Christian; of the University of Athens, unquestionably 
Pagan; of St. Basil’s passage through them; of their effect on 
his after-self, especially of Athens, as seen in his frank 
admiration of eminent Pagans and in his wealth of classical 
allusion, direct and indirect. 

This last point is developed in the the next three chapters— 
on the Poets, on Legend and History, on the Philosophers. Epic 
verse is the favorite of St. Basil; Homer was a staple of his 
early education. Dramatic verse, far less important in him, 
is represented almost entirely by Euripides. Comedy is com- 
pletely ignored in consistent following of the known austerity 
of St. Basil’s early home. His use of legend and history is not 
extensive, and is purely ancillary to his preacher’s purpose. 
In philosophy Plato is the outstanding favorite. The range 
of Basil’s references in one way or another “takes in almost 
the whole sweep of Greek literature” and his use of pagan 
authors follows closely his advice in “To the Youths” on the 
same subject. 

The chronological outline and the two indices give a tone 
of generous completeness to this careful, very readable mono- 
graph. Mr. Jacks observes in his introduction, “It seems 
strange that in a work such as Saintbury’s ‘History of 
Criticism’ there is not a word regarding the Eastern Fathers.” 
Such a lacuna is not at all strange in view of the poverty 
of information available on the traces of Pagan culture in the 
works of the Fathers. There is need of much work in imita- 
tion of this dissertation before the desired paragraph can be 
inserted in the future Saintsbury. 

M. CamMpBELL. 


Seneca the Philosopher and His Modern Message, by Richard 
Mott Gummere. Boston: Marshall Jones Company, 1922. 


Pp. 148. 
The present volume is the first of the library known as 
“Our Debt to Greece and Rome,” the purpose of which has 
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already been noted in the Review. Following out the aim of 
this series, Mr. Gummere discusses successively Seneca’s in- 
fluence upon pagan Rome, how he appealed to the Church, how 
he touched the medieval mind, how the Renaissance viewed 
him, his influence on Montaigne and the Elizabethans, and 
the modern view; from Bacon to the twentieth century. 

The author summarizes his discussion of the first of these 
topics by saying that Seneca wrote for later ages rather than 
for Rome; he was the primus artifex of a point of view which 
conventional Rome did not understand; finally, to himself and 
his contemporaries he was a clever stylist and man of affairs, 
but to us a philosopher. 

By the “Church,” Mr. Gummere apparently means the 
Church of the centuries preceding the Middle Ages and says 
that it is on grounds of great sympathy, as well as through re- 
semblance to Christian sentiments, that “the Church” em- 
braced Seneca. “He had approached the theme of sin and 
suffering and righteousness in a more human spirit than 
Cicero’s sages or indeed than any leader of previous pagan 
philosophy and religion, save only Socrates.” 

The chapter on “How He Touched the Medieval Mind” is 
very short, containing little other than brief quotations from 
men prominent in the period. There is scarcely enough ma- 
terial here from which to form generalization, nor do we find 
any. In fact, from this point on Seneca’s influence seems, at 
least to us, to be confined to a comparatively few well-known 
characters, almost too few to warrant our saying that Seneca 
had any marked influence over the period. However, the 
author concludes “Montaigne, in breaking up the artificialities 
of a worn-out chivalry in France, draws from the Corduban 
as from a never-failing spring. VPetrarch’s return to the clas- 
sics signalized itself by close adaptation to the style of Seneca. 
Chaucer’s English leadership, Elizabethan pioneering, the ex- 
periments of Rousseau, and the various attempts to explain 
philosopher-kingship during the last eight centuries—all these 
are indicative of a latent power which has never been suffi- 
ciently acknowledged.” 

“One is led to speculate whether, as the modern materialistic 
tendency declines and the power of mind and spirit increases, 
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og the originality of Seneca’s message may not again be an 
auxiliary force in the world’s progress toward a deeper Chris- 
tianity.” 

It is a pity that the notes, which are gathered at the back 
of the volume, are not more numerous, and the bibliography 
more complete. In our efforts to popularize (witness many 
volumes in the Loeb Classical Library), we Americans have 
a tendency to curtail, almost to the point of uselessness, any- 
thing which savours in the least of exact and profound scholar- 
ship. 

The book is consistently well written throughout and will 
surely do its part in revealing “the inherited permanent fac- 
tors in the civilization of the twentieth century.” It is our 
hope that the other volumes of the series will maintain this 
high standard. 

Roy J. Dererrari. 


Monasticism and Civilization, by Rev. John B. O’Connor, O.P., 
P.G. New York: P. J. Kennedy and Sons. Cloth, 12 mo. 


Price, $1.75. 

For the Catholic the story of the Monks and their labors 
never grows old for they see in it a continuation of the Gospel 
narrative and a verification of the words of the Evangelist: 
“And they went forth and preached everywhere, the Lord 
working with them, and confirming the word with signs fol- 
lowing” (Mark xvi, 20). Nor is interest in the stupendous 
labors of the Monastic Orders limited to those within the 
fold. Students of history generally, whatever their religious 
persuasion, are coming to a realization, tardy though it be, 
of what the modern world owes to the Monks of the Catholic 
Iry Church; and the unprejudiced investigations of non-Catholic 
{ historians are making known to their Protestant brethren the 

truth of facts which the latter would never have accepted on 
the testimony of Catholic writers alone. 

So much indeed has been written on this subject that we 
may say the field has been covered entirely and there is no 
excuse for ignorance concerning the work of the Monks or for 
the perpetuation of the villainous calumnies that in the past 
have been circulated against them. However, most of the 
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matter written on this subject for one reason or another has 
remained inaccessible to the generality of readers. This has 
been due principally to the fact that we have not had a 
single volume of small compass that presented in general 
outlines the whole story of monastic endeavor. The work 
before us meets the need exactly. 

Here Father O’Connor has given us a succinct account of 
the labors of the Monastic Orders in the upbuilding of our 
modern civilization. With frequent reference to the best 
authorities on the subject he presents a fascinating story of 
the part played by the Monks in the reconstitution of society 
after the fall of the Roman Empire. He tells us how these 
tireless workers preserved the remains of classic art and 
literature; how they brought about the abolition of slavery 
and laid the foundations of democracy; how they educated 
the masses and led them from the darkness of paganism and 
idolatry into the glorious light of Christian Revelation. These 
and other equally interesting chapters in the Monastic Story 
are told in a facile style that will attract alike the scholar 
and the ordinary reader. We would like to see the work in 
the hands of every Catholic who is called on in any way to 


defend the good name of the Monks of the West. 
Epwarp B. Jorpan. 
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